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ARAGRAPHS are circulating through the newspapers in 
P regard to the establishment of what is called a “ National 

Gallery,” according to a scheme which has been studied, 
we are told, by American artists abroad, including Messrs. 
Whistler, Sargent and others. Why Mr. Whistler, who has 
lived constantly in England for the last thirty years, or Mr. 
Sargent, who never saw this country until a few years ago, 
and, it is said, learned English to facilitate his visit, should 
know more of the needs of American art than the people who 
have always lived here is not very apparent; but it seems that 
these gentlemen, with some of their friends, are convinced 
that it is very necessary for the wsthetic development of the 
United States that a National Gallery should immediately be 
erected, in Washington or elsewhere, at a cost of about two 
and one-half million dollars, and endowed by Congress with an 
appropriation, the size of which is left for the present indeter- 
minate. We are informed that, by providing such a structure, 
and persuading the Government and private individuals to 
endow and stock it, instead of giving money and pictures 
to local museums, “provincial prejudice will be done away 
with.” 





ONSIDERING that “ provincial prejudice ” is the very life 
of art, and that no community was ever eminent in such 
matters which was not divided into local schools, fiercely 

* prejudiced ” against each other, in many cases, but each carry- 
ing out its own “ provincial” set of ideas to the utmost perfec- 
tion of which it was capable, the necessity for a “ National 
Gallery,” by means of which the tendencies of local schools 
could be harmonized into uniformity, will seem less apparent 
to the student of artistic history than to Messrs. Whistler and 
Sargent, or the laymen to whom they address themselves. 
They say, through their representative, that “every other 
nation has a National Gallery, while America has only local 
galleries,” but they neglect to point out the connection between 
this fact, supposing it to be a tact, and any advantage to art or 
artists. As a matter of historical truth, Italy, the home of all 
that is great in art, has never had, and does not now possess, 
anything like a National Gallery, in the British, or Whistler, 
sense, but, on the contrary, has had just what America is begin- 
ning to acquire, a considerable number of local collections, 
public and private, each of which has been the germ, so to 
speak, of a great school of art, of which it, in its turn, has 
become the principal representative. In Venice, for instance, 
a demarfd arose, as the city grew prosperous by its commerce, 





for painting, in the way of portraiture and decoration. Whether 
the proper course for the Venetians would have been to send 
to the National Gallery for the loan of samples of this sort of 
work is a question about which every one is entitled to his own 
opinion ; but, not having any National Gallery to send to, even 
if they had wished to do so, they adopted the highly provincial 
course of employing their fellow-citizens to paint their portraits 
and decorate their walls and ceilings; and their fellow-citizens, 
instead of trying to imitate the Realists, or the Impressionists, 
or the Idealists, of whose existence, owing, probably, to their 
provincial prejudices, they were unaware, set themselves to 
making their portraits, by such means as they could invent, 
look as much as possible like their subjects; or if they had a 
ceiling or wall to paint. instead of designing it in correct Neo- 
Persian, or Romanesque-Picturesque taste, endeavored to make 
it look as pretty as possible, by combinations of lines, forms 
and pigments which, not having any National Gallery to refer 
to, they were obliged to evolve from their own minds, fed by the 
bright color and animated movement which they saw around 
them in their own city. Notwithstanding the painful “ pro- 
vincialism ” of this course, the Venetian portrait-painters and 
decorators, stimulated by the rivalry between them, and study- 
ing each other’s work in the buildings open to the public, 
formed a style in its way unequalled, and filled their city with 
pictures which, although nearly four hundred years have passed 
since most of them were painted, are still visited every year by 
crowds of people from all over the civilized world. 


N Florence, at about the same period, or a little earlier, a 
I demand began also to be felt for pictures and sculpture, and 

here, again, the Florentines showed a provincialism quite as 
reprehensible as that of the Venetians, although of a different 
kind. While Venice was prosperous and peaceful, Florence 
had been devastated by wars, civil, religious and foreign, and 
the Florentine, dwelling in the midst of alarms, and having 
constantly before his eyes the sight of cruelty and undeserved 
misery, had come to look to the next world, rather than this, 
for enduring happiness, and, instead of occupying his mind, like 
the Venetian, principally with mundane affairs, spent much 
time in meditating upon heaven, the angels who minister to the 
unhappy, and the sacred personages into whose presence he 
might at any time be called. The provincialism of the Floren- 
tines, therefore, while that of the Venetians was pleasing itself 
with long rows of family portraits, scenes of foreign conquest, 
and pictures of groups of handsome people under names 
borrowed impartially from the Scriptures and heathen my- 
thology, preferred to be reminded of the blessedness of heaven, 
in the thought of which could be found consolation for the 
miseries of this world. The man, therefore, who could paint 
the sweetest angels, and represent most vividly eternal love 
and peace, was the one whose pictures were most sought after, 
and the emulation of the Florentine artists in meeting this 
demand, assisted by the process of selection which attracted to 
the artistic career young men who felt themselves capable of 
such work, enriched Tuscany with pictures and sculpture 
which to this day convey a stronger impression of heavenly 
bliss than any others that have ever been produced. All this 
was pure provincialism. ‘The unhappy, but proud and intel- 
lectual, Florentines desired art of a certain kind, and got it, 
without the help of National Galleries or loan exhibitions ; and 
the works of their school are still unrivalled in their way; the 
rich, easy-going and handsome Venetians preferred another 
sort, and got it from their own resources, and the works of 
their school are also unapproached; and, in the same way, 
every manifestation of art of any value, even to the pink ribbon 
and pearl-powder school of Boucher, Fragonard and Greuze, 
has been produced by the effort to meet a local demand by 
artists inspired by local models, without help from National 
Galleries of any kind. In modern times, England, with its 
enormous public collections, its system of loan exhibitions, and 
the facilities which its situation affords artists for seeing other 
European collections, has produced swarms of glib talkers and 
artistic mountebanks, but not a single great artist, those who 
might have become so, such as Millais, having been, apparently, 
paralyzed by the National-Gallery system. In France, while 
the National Galléry exists, it is, fortunately, little used by 
artists. French paiuters are often reproached for their igno- 
rance of Classic art by people who do not realize that the 
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instinct which leads them to avoid too close study of other 
men’s paintings, and to find their pleasure and instruction in 
nature is just what gives the artists of France their general 
superiority to those of other nations. At present, there is little 
in the shape of inspiration for artists anywhere in the world, 
Local patriotism is too feeble to take pride in decorating the 
rooms of municipal buildings with portraits of past officials, 
and the scene of the reception of a victorious admiral by Mr. 
Richard Croker, at New York, or the crowning of the Boston 
aldermen with roses by the Queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
would not, perhaps, if represented on the walls of such build- 
ings, even by a’ Tintoretto, awaken the unmixed enthusiasm of 
the citizens; and, as for religion, while the moderns are un- 
doubtedly sincere enough in the creeds that they profess, they 
do not take the pleasure in dreams of heaven that was felt five 
hundred years ago, and modern religious art is, generally, sen- 
timental and artificial. The exception to this is found in 
Russia, where the higher criticism is unknown, and the me- 
dizval belief in the nearness of the spiritual world still prevails. 
Here every house, as well as every church, possesses its 
“ ikona,” or sacred picture or statue. These pictures are often 
set in gold frames, ornamented with rubies and diamonds, and 
the people who are willing to do so much for their pictures of 
saints and angels naturally like to have the figures as beauti- 
ful as possible. Fortunately, the Russian artists have no 
National Gallery, and never heard of Botticelli, or the Blessed 
Damozel, or the Majesties of Mount Athos, so they simply try 
to paint the most heavenly figures and faces that they can, 
taking for models the people that they see about them, and 
supplying the expression from their own minds. This was 
exactly what the Florentine painters did, and the Russians ara 
fast developing a school which may become as great as that of 
Florence. Whether any inspiration of this kind will ever 
come to call out the highest powers of American artists no one 
can say, but if, in the meantime, they will remember that talk- 
ing about art is a very different thing from practising it, and 
will modestly try to find and represent the beauty in the people 
and things around them, — may be sure of their fame. 


R. FRANKLIN W. SMITH asks us for a correction of 
MM our reference to his plan for a new boulevard in Wash- 

ington. He thinks, quite correctly, that we read the 
description of his first plan, which proposed a straight avenue, 
but neglected to follow the development and modification of 
his scheme to the winding driveway, bordered with trees and 
shrubbery, which he now contemplates; and he suggests, also 
correctly, that we probably confused his work with the scheme 
for a straight avenue from the Capitol to the Memorial Bridge, 
which was published in the newspapers some time ago. We 
need hardly say that we very gladly make the correction de- 
sired, and, in the light of further study of Mr. Smith’s present 
plan, which proposes, instead of cutting up the Mall into build- 
ing-lots, to remove from it and its neighborhood the objection- 
able structures which already exist there, we can sincerely 
endorse it as being, so far as we know, the best scheme for the 
improvement of Washington now before the public. 


J HIS matter is of peculiar importance now, as the opening 
| of the session of Congress will undoubtedly witness the 

presentation of a multitude of plans for parks, avenues, 
new buildings and other improvements in Washington. It 
should not be forgotten that the Harrison plan for the enlarge- 
ment of the White-House will be vigorously pressed in Con- 
gress, and backed, as it is, by the favorable recommendation of 
a Congressional Committee, and an appropriation already made 
for preliminary work, nothing but the most earnest and forcible 
representations in regard to its demerits will be sufficient to 
prevent its adoption. The plans for the Memorial Bridge will 
also come before Congress for discussion, and, in all probability, 
a decision will be made which will place on the most conspicu- 
ous site left in the city either a dull, uninteresting structure, or 
a, work of art of which Americans will be proud. At this 
time, particularly, when vast sums of the citizens’ money are 
to be appropriated for public buildings, it should be remem- 
bered that works of art, whether in the shape of pictures, 
statues or important buildings, are works, not for one adminis- 
tration, or even for a lifetime, or a century, but for a thousand 
years. The church of St. Mark, in Venice, was dedicated 
just one thousand years ago, and has charmed thirty genera- 
tions, as, we trust, it may charm thirty generations more; the 





lovely sculptures of the portals of Notre Dame have impressed 
the Parisians with their refining influence for nearly seven 
hundred years, and will, undoubtedly, continue to do so for 
seven hundred years more; the pictures of Titian, Raphael and 
the Florentines give pleasure to more people now than they 

did when they were painted, in the last period of the Middle 
Ages; and Greek statues, after two thousand years, are prob- 
ably better appreciated now than ever before. We do not yet 
realize that the money spent on a good-sized post-office would 
more than pay the cost of some of the most beautiful and 
famous buildings in the world; and that the element which 
makes them famous and beautiful, the artistic power displayed 
in them, is that for which, to judge from the way in which our 
public work is managed, we care the Jeast. ‘That Americans 
really care less than the French or Germans or Italians for 
artistic impressions we do not believe, but they are modest 
about interfering with affairs committed to other people, and 
do not feel themselves quite competent to criticise in such 
matters, so they let them alone; and, in the meanwhile, Wash- 
ington, the pearl of great cities, so far as its situation, topog- 
raphy and early architecture are concerned, is every year more 
choked and degraded by huge structures, built with the public 
money, for public purposes, without the slightest attempt to 
make them the representatives, as they should be, of the re- 
finement and taste, as well as of the wealth, of the American 
people. 





Court which has much practical interest. The plaintiff 

made a contract with the defendant to supply him with 
two hot-water heaters, which should be capable of heating two 
suites of rooms, and agreed to provide “flues of sufficient 
draught.” The heaters did not do the work promised, and the 
plaintiff, being subjected to loss in consequence, sued to recover 
damages for breach of the contract. At the trial in the court 
below, the defendant wished to show that similar apparatus had 
given satisfaction in other apartments; but this evidence was 
excluded; and the judge also refused to rule that “flues of 
sufficient draught” meant flues of sufficient draught for com- 
plete combustion. Exceptions were taken to both these rulings, 
and the case comes before the Supreme Court on the exceptions. 
It will be observed that the contract between the parties has a 
familiar sound, and it was probably one of the printed forms 
used by heating contractors, so that its interpretation by the 
courts will be of great importance. If it is settled that “ flues 
of sufficient draught’’ mean flues large enough for complete 
combustion, Massachusetts house-owners will have to be cau- 
tious in making such contracts, for very few buildings, not 
designed to accommodate power plants, possess flues large 
enough to secure the theoretically complete combustion of fuel 
in heating apparatus connected with them. If, on the contrary, 
“flues of sufficient draught” are held to be simply flues giving 
draught enough to secure the usual rate of combustion in 
domestic heating apparatus, the heating contractors will lose 
one of their main resources for evading what their customers 
suppose to be the intention of their agreements. As for the 
other contention of the defendants, that evidence of the satis- 
factory working of similar apparatus in other buildings ought 
to be admitted to persuade the jury, or the plaintiff, that the 
contract had really been fulfilled in the latter’s building, we 
will not presume to anticipate the decision of the Court; but, 
if it should confirm the ruling in the court below, architects 
would be relieved of a good deal of the labor which they now 
have to undergo in arguing this very point with heating- 
contractors. 


A CASE is still pending before the Massachusetts Supreme 





of the fame of Vendrasco, as the restorer of the Ducal 

Palace in Venice. Almost every one supposes that the 
Commendatore Boni, now at Rome, was responsible for the 
very judicious work done on the Palace while he was employed 
in Venice; but Mr. Stillman points out that Boni was, at that 
time, only a pupil and assistant of Vendrasco. After Ven- 
drasco’s dismissal, the Palace was put in charge of the restorer 
of the Fondaco dei Turchi, which, as travellers know, was 
practically rebuilt under the name of restoration. Boni, how- 
ever, who was a profound student of Venetian architecture and 
archeology, was often called in, even after his transfer to 
Rome, to advise in relation to the important buildings of Venice; 
and architects generally agree that his suggestions have always 
been intelligent and wise. 


Ne W. J. STILLMAN comes, in the Nation, to the rescue 
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NOTES ON SOME EUROPEAN SYSTEMS OF FOREST- 
ADMINISTRATION.!— VIII. 


PRESENT ACTUAL STATUS OF SWISS FORESTRY. 


that the data at 

the command of 
the compiler of these 
notes are quite in- 
sufficient to yield a 
satisfactory presenta- 
tion of existing con- 
ditions in the forests 
of Switzerland. 
Some idea of the rela- 
tion of gross to net 
yield and the signifi- 
cance of the same 
from the point - of- 
view of forest ad- 
ministration, of the 
quality and avail- 
ability of products, 
and of the relation 


[' must be premised 
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gleaned, but an esti- 
mate of the actual 
values, present and 
future, of the value 
of the several by- 
products, the past- 
ure, litter, etc., and 
the status of forest 
in mountain and valley in relation to area and climatic and agricul- 
tural conditions, are difficult to arrive at in detail. All these matters 
are to be determined only by personal inspection and by the trained 
observer in the forest itself. Some of these forests have been worked, 
with intervals of inaction, for centuries. Some have only in the last 
few decades begun to receive attention and care. In general it is 
safe to say that while the status of State, communal and corporation 
forests, in the valley and hill country as well as in the larger part of 
the Jura, is satisfactory, there remain spots in the foot-hills here and 
there where there is much yet to wish for in this direction, and in 
the high mountains a thoroughly successful system of management 
has hardly as yet been developed throughout. The improvement of 
the upper timber-belt presents difficulties which the knowledge and 
experience of the foresters — gained in the administration and study 
of more favorably situated forests— have not as yet been able to 
entirely solve. A great obstacle also is the ignorance of the moun- 
tain people on the subject of scientific forestry, and the need for its 
application among the heights whence the waters spring. 

In the private forests there is carelessness of management. Waste- 
ful use and neglect of preservative measures leave much yet to be 
done in this direction. ‘The considerable private ownership of forest- 
lands stands much in the way of the desired extension of improved 
administration. Fortunately this is not —except in a few places — 
so much the case in the high mountain regions. 

Professor Landolt, in the “ Bericht,” points with warning to the 
difference then existing between the forest-yield and the demands of 
the population for timber and firewood, and between the actual value 
of products and what were possible under better working. Basing 
his figures upon reports of Cantonal forest-officials he sets the yield 
in material from the Swiss forests at 2,788,669 cubic metres. Add- 
ing to this about 200,000 cubic metres annually from sources outside 
of the forests, he has for the entire wood-production, in round 
numbers, 3,000,000 cubic metres. 

Including the common industries and the public buildings, but 
omitting manufactories and transportation plants, under which pre- 
sumably he reckons railways, a large item, he puts the consumption 
of wood for timber and fuel at 6 cubic metres per household, which 
for 607,725 households —as given by the census of 1880 — amounts 
to 3,646,350 cubic metres, or an excess of 646,350 cubic metres over 
the annual production of the forests. ‘This is not covered by the 
small amount of fossil fuel found in Switzerland, turf, brown and 
stone coal, anthracite, etc., and the demand must be satisfied by 
importation, which means a loss of money from the country, while 
manufactures depend for fuel entirely on foreign sources. 

Professor Landolt assumes that the production of the Swiss forests 
could be increased, under an improved system of management involv- 
ing no great increase of cost, by 25¢/,, or about 700,000 cubic metres, 
the discrepancy between supply and demand — except that of the 
manufactories — wiped out, and the money yield of the forests in- 
creased by more than eight million francs. 

The Federal law of 1876 providing for Federal control of the forest- 
police was extended over the whole territory of Switzerland from 
August 1, 1898. From that date all clearing and cutting for sale in 
private forests without previous permission from the competent 
Cantonal authorities was forbidden. 





From l’ Architecture. 
Wine Pavilion at the Paris Exposition 


1 Continued from No, 1296, page 28. 





At that time the number of foresters having scientific education 
was as follows : 


1. Functionaries of the Federal Inspectorate, Professors of 
Sylviculture at the Polytechnic School, and the force at 


the Central Station of Experimental Forestry............. 10 

Be GE II cian US odie s.c bNG Cask des dedcntecedecess 115 
3. Agents of Communes and Corporations................+-+- 32 
157 


The Confederation granted subsidies for the year 1898 for the pay 
of Cantonal agents amounting to 82,875 francs, bringing the total 
under this head up to 292,752 frances. 

The Polytechnic School issued five diplomas, and seven candidates 
were otherwise qualified for the higher Cantonal forestry offices. 
The courses for under-foresters were held in several places during 
the year and were well attended and successful, a number of candi- 
dates being passed as qualified. 

The Confederation paid to instructors for these courses about 5,000 
francs. 

These facts and figures are from the report of the Federal Interior 
Department for 1898. The same document gives the area of the 
Swiss forests as follows: 


IN i Side Sas ndhe sein oc¥eteea dary orien 37,504 hectares. 
Communal! and Corporation Forests.... ........ 565,086 = 
I Au RE i va Scawehege rsancatawneas 245,215 . 

p | Serer ree ere ere 847,805 


These figures show an increase since 1883 in each of the three 
classes of forest : about 5,000 hectares of State, about 45,000 hectares 
of communal and 15,000 hectares of private forests; making a con- 
siderable increase in the percentage of forest to total area. 

In the tables of 1883 the whole area is put down at 4,052,709 
hectares, of which the whole forest-area covers 19 30 per cent, or 
deducting 1,175,230 hectares of unproductive (mountain summits 
lakes, etc.), we find that the Swiss forests then occupied 27.21 per 
cent of the total productive surface of the country. Of the whole 
forest-area the State forests covered 4.19 per cent, the communal 
forests 66.45 per cent, and the private forests 29.36 per cent. The 
production of the entire forest-area for 1883 is reported at 2,788,669 
cubic metres, or an average of 3.57 cubic metres per hectare. Of 
this, 40 per cent was classed as timber and 60 per cent as firewood. 
The price of the former was 15.92 frances, of the latter 9.24 francs, 
giving an average value of 11.92 francs per cubic metre of wood, at 
which rate the whole yield foots up 33,178,758 frances ($6,635,751), 
or 42.43 franes ($8.48) the hectare. 

The hectare is exactly 2.471 acres, or, roughly speaking, about 24 
acres, which brings the money yield of Swiss forests for 1883 to $3.43 
per acre per annum. ‘This is gross, and unfortunately the expense 
account is not at hand for the whole administration of forestry 
throughout the Confederation. The reader must take into considera- 
tion also that these are the results of a management which further 
secures to Switzerland the incalculable benefits of a permanent future 
supply of wood, the continually improving protection of the forests 
and lands against the ravages of the avalanche and the torrent, the 
assurance of a regular water-supply by protection of the sources, and 
the continuance and betterment of normal climatic conditions bene- 
ficial to agriculture by preserving and extending a distribution of 
forest-masses most favorable to that end. It is interesting to note 
the improvement effected by State management as instanced in the 
figures giving the average annual yield of wood of all the Cantons; 
4.75 cubic metres per hectare from State forests, 3.57 from communal 
and corporation forests, and 3.37 from private forests, the signifi- 
cance of which results is further enhanced by consideration of the 
permanent status of the several classes. 

The far more brilliant results in certain individual cases, the out- 
come of a systematic and highly scientific forestry of long standing, 
the history of which has already been given in precedent pages of 
these notes, claim our attention here as indicating the high standard 
of efficiency attainable under a stable and uniform working of the 
forests — the ideal of the adherents of the movement for the exten- 
sion of State control. 

For instance, the yield per hectare in the State forests of Canton 
Ziirich is put down at 55 cubic metres, in the State forests of 
Frauenfeld at 8.7 cubic metres. In the former the condition of the 
forest as to ages is given as follows : — 


DI voc cc tivacdads ceteenee ... 202.28 hectares. 
ne fii Cece reso esecssenerececececs . 196.14 “® 
+ Sie cece cee.ceee coe DOROD as 
OU ON 6 ccwedadaerenere Jsceees sev ewcice, MOE ip 
Over80 “ ..... eons enerecrcecrecerereceesece 178.06 i 


The annual yield given represents the prime material only. 
A more comprehensive view of results is given in the following 
tabulation, covering ten years: — 


CANTON ZURICH STATE FORESTS. — AVERAGE, 1870-1880. 


Production. 





Forest | _ IE TE 5 Receipts. Expense.| Net. Per 

Area. Prime. By- Hectare. Francs. | Francs.| Francs. |Heetare. 
Hectares. | Oy, m. | Cu.m.| CU. ™. Francs. 

1,946.55 8,642 3,244 611 217 030 58,141 158,889 81.63 
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Canton Aargau, with a forest-area of 2,909.96 hectares, shows 
an average yield for the same ten years of 6,551 cubic metres of 
timber and 13,859 cubic metres of firewood, or 7.02 cubic metres 
per hectare, and a net profit of 260,217 francs, or 89.46 frances per 
hectare. 

The town-forest of Ziirich, the Sihlwald, under an organization 
dating practically from the beginning of the fifteenth century, based 
upon a system of ninety years’ rotation, the annual yield taken 
limited to the annual increase of the forest, gave for the four years 
ending in 1880, from a forest-area of 1,036.57 hectares, a net money- 
profit of 93.22 francs. In 1889, on the excellent authority of 
Pinchot’s “ Government Forestry Abroad,” “ Sihlwald’s 2,400 acres 
gave $8 an acre.” Up to the close of the year 1898 the Confedera- 
tion had, since the Federal Law of 1876 became operative, effected 
the extinction by purchase, at a cost in all of about 1,100,000 francs, 
of upwards of 2,600 servitudes burdening the protective forests, and 
the report of that year announces that in six of the Cantons all 
vexatious rights have been abolished. During the year twenty 
working-plans, covering about 8,000 hectares in all, were approved 
by the administration. The Canton of Tessin — Italian, Ticino — 
extending southward roughly from the crest of the Valaisian Alps 
to the “ Italian Lakes,” is reported as concerning itself neither with 
extension of surveys nor with development of working-plans, and as 
even still behindhand in the delimitation of the forests. The Canton 
has, therefore, been called upon to take the necessary steps to con- 
trol the usufruct of the protected forests, so that, on the expiration of 
the term of suspension and their reversion to the communes, they 
may not be redivided for exploitation. As to the manner in which 
the Cantons have carried out the Federal regulations for the cutting, 
conversion, and transport of wood, the report shows in some cases a 
rigorous, in others an unsatisfactory, execution of this measure. 

The nurseries (pépinitres) covered about 250 acres at the end of 
1898. Certain Cantons which had failed to raise the requisite 
number of young trees for replanting, and which were obliged to 
draw upon neighboring Cantons or foreign countries for the same, 
were called upon to repair this omission. 

The replantings for the year aggregated 8,872,238 young plants 
set out, of which seven-eighths were coniferous. Subsidies paid out 
for reforestation and correction of torrents and avalanches amounted 
in 1898 to 181,716 francs. From 16 Cantons came demands for 
subsidies to 79 projects of reforestation and defensive works, involving 
an estimated cost of 436,812 frances. 

Disquieting reports were received in July, anew, concerning the 
sliding of the slope of the Sasso Rosso above Airalo, which resulted 
in the catastrophe of December 27 and 28, 1898, when a great land- 
slide destroyed many buildings and several lives, sweeping away 
considerable replantings attempted in correction. The plantations 
projected for the moving slope over Campo were not carried out, 
owing to the unwillingness of the commune to undertake its share. 
The report announces the completion and approaching publication 
of a map of the avalanches of Switzerland, and refers to observations 
of the glaciers, by forest officials, published in the Annuals of the 
Club Alpin Suisse, 34th year. The third installment of the work 
entitled “ Les arbes de la Suisse” was also announced. 

A subsidy of 1,500 francs was allotted to the Société suisse des 
Forestiers, and one of 500 francs to the Committee of the Alpine 
garden at Bourg-St.-Pierre in Valais. 

Summing up. — “ The need of a forestry adapted to local condi- 
tions,” writes Professor Landolt, “ becomes more clearly apparent 
when one considers the great influence of the forests upon weather 
and climate, upon the maintenance of the soil on steep mountain- 
slopes, upon the stand of water in the streams and rivers, upon the 
fruitfulness, habitability, and beauty of the country, and upon 
the physical and moral status of the population. The forest can 
discharge these many-sided functions, upon whose performance the 
welfare of the people is largely dependent, only when it exists in 
adequate masses properly distributed over the land-area, and is 
maintained in good condition.” 

The task of forestry is therefore a double one. It does not suffice 
to do everything necessary to establish a satisfactory status of the 
forests in esse. On the contrary, an adequate forestry must see to 
the planting of those barren places which endanger the common sta- 
bility ; and on the other hand it must see that forests occupying soil 
capable of giving higher returns under other cultures, which neither 
on its own account nor for the protection of its neighborhood re- 
quires the shelter of the forest, shall make way for the more eco- 
nomically important culture. The Professor further remarks that an 
examination of the present status of the Swiss forests shows that 
Swiss forestry has still many great problems to solve and rich addi- 
tions to make to agricultural wealth. The solution is provided for 
in the Federal Forestry Law under which no Canton is allowed to 
remain far behind the others in the carrying out of improvements, 
nor to maintain conditions which work damage far beyond its own 
borders. The forest organization, while not entirely uniform, is 
competent to effect all desired improvements in management. 

It needs only goodwill on the part of forest-owners, in acceptance 
of unavoidable rules and regulations, to ensure very visible progress 
toward better conditions even in the higher timber-belts. The people 
must be convinced of the importance of these measures. ‘Theirs is 
the last word in a popular form of government. Only by their 
consent and support can the laws be effectively executed. 

The meaning and aim of enactments in behalf of a better forestry 


must be made plain to them by the forest officials, and by all, indeed, 
who feel called upon to work for the people’s good. Practical for- 
estry affords many occasions for such teaching. The inspection-tours 
of the forest officers with the owners and their agents offer an occa- 
sion to begin instructions. Forest excursions for men who have 
seldom to do with the foresters, but who are naturally interested in 
the forest and its care, are very productive of good. A walk through 
a model forest under guidance of a specialist is certain to awaken a 
deeper and more lasting interest in the subject than any amount of 
haranguing, or the best written of printed articles. 

Education reaches slowly, but surely, to the goal. What the for- 
est-owner does in the conviction that it is right and good will be 
well done; what he does under compulsion will be poorly done and 
uncared for. 

We cannot, however, accept the principle that enforcement of the 
law and attendant regulations shall await the acquiescence of forest- 
owners. ‘To those of them whom instruction fails to enlighten, press- 
ure must be applied without much hesitation. 

For under-foresters, practical training in the forest itself is in the 
highest degree indispensable. At the same time the higher educa- 
tion of upper-foresters must be encouraged. They should be sup- 
plied with forestry journals and other literature of the science, and 
enabled to make excursions into forest regions outside of their own 
districts. 

The press must be influenced to lend its power to the cause. 
Addresses on the subject of forestry before agricultural and other 
societies will usually be heard with interest. If it must be ad- 
mitted that a relentless enforcement of unpopular laws works harm 
to the general status of forestry, it follows that complaints against 
single clauses must be examined carefully and satisfied if just. 
There are different ways tothe end. Striving for the best sometimes 
hinders attainment of the good. One must take care not to set the 
form above the substance. 

One must regard old customs; they may be changed, but slowly. 
For the greater part of the forests of the hill country, of the Jura, 
and to some extent of the spurs — Vorgebirge — it is enough to nope 
that they will go forward on the present line. For the mountain 
forests the question of moment is to determine what operations first 
demand attention. 

In the place of first importance comes the laying out and marking 
off of the forest-area. The boundaries should be defined most 
unmistakably. This work should be pushed forward to completion. 
Incidental thereto is the partition of pasture from forest-soil. This 
somewhat involved procedure is to be effected with due regard in 
all cases to local conditions, however varying. This division should 
be based upon the principle of guarding actual forest-soil for forest 
culture, and of a good districting of the forest-area. Especial im- 
portance attaches to filling up gaps in the young growth by seeding 
and transplanting, and also to the timely thinning of the stand which 
is about ready for cutting. These two matters bear strongly on the 
question of bettering the condition of the forest and increasing its 
productivity. The regulation of the by-products is a difficult func- 
tion, owing to the fact that forest-pasture and forest-litter are reck- 
oned entirely indispensable. To solve the difficulties which are 
presented in this question, without working hardship to the poor 
or loss to owners, is a difficult problem. 

Provisional working-plans, determining the amount of products to 
be utilized and the fundamental regulation of the cutting, thinning 
and care of the forests, should be prepared, to cover not too long a 
period, and in the simplest and most practical forms, at least for 
.those forests which are being worked without plan and doubtless 
over-used. On completion of the triangulation of the Federal Forest- 
zone and the delimitation of the forests, there will be no hindrance 
to the survey and detail of the forests and the adoption of definite 
working-plans, and this work should be begun and carried forward 
without delay. 

In connection with this point of Professor Landolt’s it may be 
noted from the report of 1898, above-quoted, that the total area of 
forest surveyed since 1876 was 108,562 hectares, or only 23 per cent 
of the forest-zone. 

The regulation of private forestry is a heavy task. While the 
law clothes the foresters with ample authority in relation to the ex- 
ploitation and management of the protective forests, they meet, in 
the discharge of their duty, with many objections from forest-owners 
which may not be lightly ignored. ‘The immediate need is to pre- 
vent clearings which endanger the general good, to enforce the plant- 
ing up of gaps in the young growth and the immediate afforesta- 
tions of all denuded places, and at the same time to exact satisfactory 
culture of the young plantations. 

There are certain requirements, altogether in the interest of the 
private forest-owners, which give no good ground for complaint, but 
which are opposed by these owners in a management of their prop- 
erties which actually threatens their economic existence. With 
certain exceptions, however, it may be said that those demands, which 
in behalf of a proper police and of general agricultural interests 
must be made of private forest-owners, may be satisfied by a proper 
policy, by reason of the fact that the beneficial influence of the for- 
est upon the maintenance of soil, the permanence of water-supply, 
ete., depends less upon the age than upon the completion of the 
stand. 

Finally, urges Professor Landolt, while the carrying out of the 








foregoing propositions will not fully satisfy the laws and ordinances, 
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it is yet to be hoped that they would effect the extinction of the 
worst abuses, and make a good beginning toward the solid improve- 
ment of the forest status in the high mountains. 

The Professor points to the fact that even with present lowered 
prices — which have deferred the fulfilment of a well-grounded hope 
entertained at the time of the installation of the Federal law of 
1876, that the money returns from the forests would steadily increase 
~~ the forests give agood net profit in money, and he adds that the 
significance of the forests in the economy of nature remains the 
same whether prices be high or low. 

And he hopes that every one who feels it his mission to aid the 
good work of forest improvement will push forward with all his 
energy, undisturbed by possible fluctuations in the money results of 
the undertaking, on the path marked out, and that forest-owners and 
the whole people will ever more and more realize that the forest 
would still be indispensable to the welfare of the country even were 
the use of wood entirely abandoned, were such a contingency possible. 


A. B. Briss. 





THE LATE PARIS EXHIBITION. —I. 


RETROSPECTIVE NOTES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 

N a few weeks little will remain of the great Exhibition City on 

the banks of the Seine. Is it to be regretted, or will all friends 

of beautiful Paris rejoice inwardly, if not openly? Much that is 
most interesting will, of course, go; but a great deal that is hideous 
will also be demolished —that much-lauded “ Porte Monumentale,” 
for instance. ‘The dome when lighted up, and the curve and propor- 
tions of the arch, may, possibly, be a success; but electricity, from 
the architectural point-of-view, is so essentially a scientific infant, 
that we may be permitted to say that the hybrid obelisks on each 
side, and the statues of “ Electricity ” within the vestibule, are as ugly 
as anything man could well have devised. And what of the lady 
who dominates the Place de la Concorde, standing on the old city’s 
emblem, the prow of a vessel, with Gallic cocks on each side of her? 
Could a distinguished sculptor have put his name to anything more 
vulgar, more degrading to art, than that incarnation of impudence, 
the “Parisienne mondaine”? Even in the cafés chantants you 
would not find worse specimens of Parisiennes ; and are all Parisian 
women to be classed with this one, and remembered as a type by 
this example? And what say its defenders? “It modern!” 
That is its charm. ‘“ The Dirty Boy” and the “ Children under an 
Umbrella” disgraced Italian art in 1878; but both those groups are 
distanced widely by the “ Parisienne” in long skirts, high collar and 
feathered hat. And yet, mark you, M. Paul Moreau-Gauthier, is 
the author of many charming works, and has in this exhibition a 
most refined “ Bretonne.” 

Let us turn and admire those two grand buildings which bound 
the road over the new Alexandre III bridge, the Petit and the 
Grand Palais. ‘These, with their colonnades, grand portals and, in 
the case of the former, the domical roof, will remain an ornament to 
Paris for many years, and when the Place des Invalides is denuded 
of its somewhat wedding-cake-like exhibition buildings, will form a 
splendid vista, beginning with the Gardens of the Champs Elysées, 
and ending with the Hospital of the Invalides. Why is it, appar- 
ently, only in Paris that these fine vistas can be obtained when 
demolitions and rebuilding are taken in hand? Whether the two 
palaces can be made light enough for the proper exhibition of pict- 
ures and other art-treasures remains to be seen. During the last few 
months a dark day made the study of the wonderful Retrospective 
Collection almost an impossibility, and the picture-galleries are 
equally sombre. But how beautiful is the inner colonnade of the 
Petit Palais! how exquisite the workmanship, and especially 
the carving of M. Girault’s dainty building! And the ! 


is 


contents? 

the large collection of Rouen ware, the old Sevres, and the bronzes 
and enamels from the various treasuries throughout France! The 
“Sainte Foy” (tenth century), with many other valuables, hails from 
Conques — this statue (some eighteen inches high) being of gold, 
laden with jewels. ‘The workmanship is rude, which cannot be said 
of the beautiful “Chalice of Saint Rémy” from Rheims (twelfth 
century). ‘The latter is of the old deep-saucered form of bowl, a 
mass of filigree and enamel ornament, enriched with precious stones. 
Neither of these exquisite examples of the goldsmith’s work were in 
the 1899 Retrospective Exhibition, which, nevertheless, included 
many of the reliquaries exhibited this year. One cannot help reflect- 
ing upon the possible results of this exhibition of reliquaries for 
merely artistic purposes. Will the Church-people continue to rev- 
erence them to the same extent as of yore? Is there not something 
incongruous in the public gazing at and discussing a reliquary con- 
taining some cherished remains of a saint or martyr, which usually 
is only exposed on, or near, an altar, with surroundings of lights and 
incense, and faithful believers, who give it every act of reverence 
with bended knee ? 

Most people have said the plan of the exhibition is not equal to 
those of its forerunners, and certainly the idea of placing a retrospec 
tive in every department and in every country is bewildering. 
Nevertheless it is interesting. For instance, one wandered into the 
Ville de Paris pavilion, and there, side by side with all sorts of 
modern improvements, with the last specimens of work done by in- 
fants in the écoles communales was the reproduction of a fourpost 


and two men patients, the nursing-sister sitting watching them sur- 
rounded by all the ancient hospital requisites. Then there was the 
handsome and dainty carriage in miniature, and a beautifully deco- 
rated cradle (ormolu and mother-of-pearl) which was given by the 
“Ville” to the poor little King of Rome,— Sara Bernhardt’s 
“ Aiglon.” Farther on, doors with wondrous locks from the great 
prisons of old, and a most fascinating collection of views of ancient 
and demolished Paris. 

Cross the river and what did you find? In Spain, the helmets 
used by Charles V, exquisite works by German and Italian armorers 
— one the mask of a strange beast, something between a tiger and 
a griffin. The most supero tapestry decorates the walls of this 
dignified, columned palace, and in a case is the tunic, embroidered in 
silver upon red velvet, of the last Moorish King, Boabdil, and his 
jewelled sword and scabbard — those he used at Grenada. 

Nearby, Hungary showed us reproductions of rooms in Castle 
Frakn6, the ancient dwelling of the Eszterhdzy family, and other old 
buildings in Budapesth, Loese, Eperjes and Bartfa. In the cases 
were beautiful specimens of arms used by the kings and nobles, from 
the earliest times, jewelled like the harness of the war-horses. 
Across the room one saw a reproduction of the sarcophagus of 
S. Simeon, from Zara, a gable-topped, silver-gilt reliquary, with a life- 
size figure of the Saint reposing on one side of the slanting cover, 
and hard by was the tomb (ninth century) of a Pagan Magyar found 
at Tértel, who was buried with his war-horse, a common practice 
among savage tribes. 

It is curious to note that Hungarian chalices of the twelfth to 
fifteenth centuries are all tall, like the Spanish and Portuguese, with 
small, shallow bowls, totally different from those in use in Western 
Europe before the sixteenth century. 

Sculptures from the ruins of Kirkabé, in the Firde Islands, and 
the door of a church in Iceland, from the National Museum, have all 
the characteristics of Romanesque ornament, including the intertwin- 
ing knot. ‘To the architect, the model of the ruins of Timgad, the 
ancient Thaumgardi, are a revelation. They appear to be as exten- 
sive, or more so, than those of Pompeii; and the fragments of Greek 
sculpture are very beautiful. 

In this connection, I should like to impress upon all intending 
tourists to Paris that they should not miss visiting the rooms in the 
Louvre filled with fragments from, and a model of, the throne of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, at Susa, especially noting the stone bust of a 
woman with conical cap and large wheel-like ornaments over her ears, 
recalling the curious head-gear of the modern inhabitants of one of 
provinces of Holland. ‘This was found at Elehé (Ilici) in 1897 by 
the Dieulafoy Mission, and is Greco-Phcenician. On the walls of 
this Salle du Trone are reproductions of the friezes in colored brick 
from the palace of Darius. S. BEALE. 

(To be continued.) 


ROMAN MORTAR. 


N connection with some excavations for a drain in the Old Bailey, 
Mr. J. Terry, clerk of the works to the Corporation of London, 
discovered a portion of the Roman wall. Some specimens of the 

mortar were supplied to the editor of The Builder, and the following 
account of the analysis of the mortar is taken from that journal : ae 

Two samples of the mortar were taken from the interior of the 

old wall in Old Bailey, and may reasonably be regarded as genuine 
specimens of Roman work. One sample was a piece weighing 
rather more than one pound, the other a piece weighing rather 
more than half a pound. Both samples contained a number of 
water-worn pebbles, varying in size up to a maximum of about 
two inches by one-and-a-half-inches. For analysis the whole of each 
sample, including pebbles, was crushed to powder, except one small 
piece, which was treated with dilute acid, in order that the un- 
crushed sample might be examined after the removal of the lime. 
From the appearance of the sand and pebbles thus separated, it was 
concluded that unscreened river-sand was the description of sand 
employed. ‘The lime and sand had been well mixed, for the mortar 
was almost already entirely free from those small isolated lumps of 
lime or lime-carbonate which are an indication of faulty mixing. 
Both samples were in excellent condition, and of great strength. 

The following results were obtained by analysis, and it will be 
seen that the two samples were practically identical in compo 
sition : — 


No. 1. No. 2, 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Water (lost at 212 degrees F.)...... ‘ 1 1.84 
Combined water and organic matter.. - jean 2.51 3.03 
Earthy matter, after ignition (Dibdin and Grimwood 
CORE acvc-seccces ida ‘ seas cote’ 4.87 4.11 

Sand, including pebbles....... kbs pee Gene ee 64.75 66.46 
Silica, soluble in 10 per cent HCl 1.00 1.57 
Oxide-of-iron , 0.66 0.66 
Alumina , 0.44 0.14 
Lime ae 15.15 13.80 
Magnesia " 0.04 9.04 
Carbon-dioxide,.. ; 8.46 7.95 
Sulphur trioxide. a 0.15 0.18 
Other matter and loss.. 9.32 0.22 

100.00 100.00 
Silica soluble in 10-per-cent soda (Hughes Test).. 8.95 10.85 
Caustic or slaked lime uncombined. opeeee's None. None. 





bedstead of the eighteenth-century Hétel Dieu, containing a woman 


The “earthy matter” and “sand” in the above analyses were 
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obtained by treating the mortar by the method advocated by Messrs. 
Dibdin and Grimwood, the chemists to the London County Council, 
in a paper communicated by them in 1896 to the Society of Public 
Analysts. The earthy matter and sand dried at 212 degrees Fahr., 
thus obtained from sample No. 1, were subsequently analyzed, and 
were found to have the following composition : — 


Matter. p Sand 
Per cent. 7 
Combined water and organic matter................. 6.88 0.29 
Oxide-of-iron, soluble in concentrated HCl........ } 4.01 2 65 
Alumina, soluble in concentrated HCl............. j trace. 
Oxide-of-iron, as insoluble silicate.................... 1,72 } 0.96 
Alumina 93 eb dbns ayeabn dee s5e> 2.67 > 
Lime Oe | | | geeeswen cdebotee sens 0.57 0.76 
Silica, soluble in 10-per-cent soda. .... inneiiese «hs 59.11 5.00 
Silica, crystalline or as insoluble silicate............. 21.27 89.98 
Other matter and loss..... Saadavendeus sedkaewah pene 3.77 0,36 
100.00 100.00 


Before proceeding to calculate the relative proportions of lime 
and sand employed, it is necessary to consider the composition of 
the earthy matter and sand. The substances vaguely described as 
“earthy matter” are substances which, when tested by the Dibdin 
and Grimwood test, which consists in repeatedly stirring the water 
with dilute hyhrochloric-acid and decanting off with the solution 
all insoluble matter which does not fall to the bottom of the contain- 
ing vessel in one minute, are supposed to be deleterious to the 
strength of the mortar. The analysis of the earthy matter, however, 
shows that in the present case more than half the earthy matter 
consists of silica, soluble in caustic-soda, which is a valuable consti- 
tuent of a mortar instead of an objectionable one. The Dibdin and 
Grimwood test is an excellent one if the earthy matter obtained be 
examined before assuming that it is wholly composed of matter in- 
jurious to the building quality of the mortar. 

Hitherto two mistakes have commonly been made regarding the 
chemistry of lime-mortars. It has been assumed that (1) only that 
form of silica in lime which is soluble in hydrochloric-acid is capa- 
ble of combining with the lime to form a silicate, and (2) no chemi- 
cal reaction takes place between the sand andthe lime. In Portland- 
cement the whole of the silica is soluble in acid, but good building- 
lime and building-sand both contain a certain quantity of silica in a 
form that is neither crystalline, as quartz-sand, nor soluble in hydro- 
chloric-acid. This form of silica is soluble in caustic-soda solution, 
and is found in all lime mortars of great strength in comparatively 
large proportion. 

In June, 1892, Mr. John Hughes published in The Builder a num- 
ber of analyses of mortars taken from the various ancient abbeys and 
castles of the United Kingdom. In this paper he clearly showed 
the importance of the presence of this silica soluble in soda. (For 
convenience, this soda-soluble silica will be referred to in this paper 
as amorphous silica, while that soluble in hydrochloric-acid will be 
termed soluble silica.) Mr. Hughes, however, wrongly assumes that 
“it is in this form that most of the silica exists in Portland-cement, 
the actual figures being from 20 to 22 per cent.” A glance at the 
analyses of these Roman mortars will show that there is a difference 
of 8 or 9 per cent between the quantity of the two forms of silica. 
That not only is the amorphous silica present in the mortar in a 
different form to the soluble silica but also is present in much larger 
proportion. Mr. Hughes also regards the amorphous silica as being 
present with the lime rather than with the sand, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it should be present in both lime and sand. Quite re- 
cently a paper has been published by E. Donath, in the Thonindus- 
trie Zeitung, which confirms this statement that building-sand almost 
invariably contains more or less of this amorphous silica. 

The quantity of carbon-dioxide present in the Roman mortars is 
sufficient to combine with about two-thirds of the lime only; there- 
fore, about one-third of the lime must be present in combination, 
since practically no lime in an uncombined condition remained in 
the mortar. By deducting the lime required for combination with 
the carbon-dioxide, Mr. Hughes obtained the following striking fig- 
ures : — 


Constructed Amorphous Lime as 

Cirea. Silica. Silicate. 
Rochester Castle...............- 1088 A. D. 1.6 1.7 
er 1000 ** 7.5 1.5 


Thus showing that the Corfe Castle mortar, which is referred to as 
of extraordinary strength, has a large proportion of its amorphous 
silica uncombined with any base, for neither the iron nor the alu- 
mina present amounted to 1 percent. ‘The Rochester Castle result 
negatives the theory that in course of time the lime may react upon 
the crystalline silica. 

Reference to the analysis of the “sand ” obtained from the Roman 
mortar will show that 5 per cent of amorphous silica remained with 
the crystalline sand and crushed pebbles. By Mr. Hughes’s test the 
whole of the chemically active silica— both soluble and amorphous 
—is obtained. 

The analyses indicate that the proportion by weight of the lime to 
the sand used by the Romans in manufacturing the mortar for the 
London Wall was about one to four. The conversion of parts by 
weight to parts by volume is, in a case of this description, more or 
less a matter of guesswork, but accepting the figures given in Hurst’s 
handbook, showing that one cubic foot of stone-lime in lump weighs 
55 pounds, and one cubic foot of Thames-sand weighs 103 pounds, 
then the proportion of lime to sand becomes about one to two. 





Chemically considered, the mortar is good, because (1) the pro- 
portion of lime to sand by volume is about one to two; (2) the 
proportion of silica soluble in sodium-hydrate is high; and (3) the 
proportion of clay and organic matter present is very small. 

There is, however, nothing mysterious about the Roman mortar. 
Mr. Hughes observed that in all his analyses of ancient mortars “ in 
no case did the proportion of sand to lime exceed in round numbers 
that of two to one, which is very much less than that found in mod- 
ern mortars.” The Roman mortars in existence at the present day 
are mostly found in military or government work, which was, no 
doubt, constructed under strict supervision. Probably jerry-builders 
were as well-known to the Romans as they are to us. 

So far from being more ignorant than the Romans of the art of 
mortar manufacture, we possess in the fine-grade Portland-cement 
of to-day cementing material of much greater utility than anything 
they ever knew. — Journal of the Society of Arts. 

















J HE characteristic of Goya! was his extraordinary vitality. 
Nothing was too horrible for his brush, because in painting 
horrors he was able to show his tremendous powers. A rebel 
in a land of conventions; a satirist who never wearied of exposing 
the follies of humanity or their meannesses, their corruption and 
their selfishness, he tossed into the world pictures and drawings with 
the apparent desire to cause a sickening depression in the minds of 
his spectators. He was in sympathy with suffering to the extent 
of feeling a violent sensation of the injustice meted out to the poor 
which amounted almost to anarchism. Like Balzac he dissected his 
characters, and never flinched from portraying any horror, from the 
goring of a horse at a bull-fight to the terrible Plate 13 of ‘ Los 
Capricos” series of etchings, where a woman, holding up her hand- 
kerchief before her face that she may not see, is dragging some 
teeth out of the mouth of a hanging man. And yet what intense 
passion there is in the movement ot this woman! So, too, in “ El} 
Entierro de la Sardina,” the dancing of the men and girls is of the 
violent character of dancing Dervishes, full of spirit and movement. 
Goya was eminently a satirist, and he could suggest the most 
intense suffering by the simplest means. In the “ Horrors of War,” a 
number of people —— men, women and children — are seen massed up; 
some pray, some expostulate, others weep; but the advancing soldiers 
are merely suggested by the points of their bayonets, which are seen 
on one side of the picture, and yet, although immediate and cruel 
death is only a suggestion, the brutality of the impending massacre 
is so vivid to the imagination of the spectator that it causes more 
terror than pages of “word painting” by a sensational journalist. 
There is something — not much — of Rembrandt in Goya’s masses 
of dark, both in portraits and subject-pictures; but his works are of 
a far less subtile order. His shadows are black and heavy; chiar- 
oscuro is absent. He seems to have conceived an idea rapidly, rushed 
to his canvas, poured out his impulsive and vivid imagination with 
enthusiastic speed, caring for naught but an impression of vigorous 
life teeming with individuality. His portraits start from their can- 
vases after the manner of those of Frans Hals, but the Spaniard 
had none of the patience which is necessary for anything beyond a 
first impression — and he was essentially vulgar, and yet, what more 
can anyone want than this sketchy first impression, always supposing 
that the technique did not interfere with the impression; and herein 
Goya failed. A true impression of nature is of vivid color — whether 
grave or gay, a fleeting shadow, slight or sombre, movement of lights 
and shadows, and in portraiture, the inner soul of the sitter. Velas- 
quez succeeded in all these qualities and a good many more. So 
did the two great Northern artists, Rubens and Rembrandt. Not so 
Goya. “In nature,” he said, “color exists no more than line. Give 
me a piece of charcoal and I will paint your —— for you.” 

Goya was a magnificent draughtsman, a keen observer, possibly 
too extravagant and fantastic in his imagination, and, as Mr. Rothen- 
stein says, “ Gargantuan” in his spirit. He was in anarchy against 
the frivolities, the apathy towards suffering, the brutalities and the 
meannesses of the men of his time — hence the crude savageness of 
many of his etchings. There was no more glamor about war to 
Goya than to Verestchagin; it was simply savage, brutal, terrible; it 
infuriated him as it does the Russian painter. And even the bull- 
ring, Spaniard though he was, he depicted from the horrible and 
bloodthirsty, not the picturesque, point-of-view. He was as much in 
rebellion against the sports of Spain as against her social weaknesses 
and follies. 

The little book is excellently printed and illustrated, and its dainty 
binding is pleasant to look at. 


Miss TroutBeck’s “ Westminster Abbey’’? is all that can be de- 
sired in a small guide to a great church, mainly intended for the 
ordinary visitor, but she does not always guide the said visitor to 
see blemishes—to wit, that clumsy “restoration” of the north 
transept rose-window, by the late eminent architect Pearson. 





i“ Goya.” ‘By W. Rothenstein. London: At the Sign ofthe Unicorn, 8. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. 2s. 6d. 
2 Westminster Abbey.”’ London: Methuen & Co. 
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Tue Dean of Gloucester seems to be hopeful and sanguine about 
“restorations,” past and future, of the great cathedrals by the 
“distinguished men whose careful work has for the most part been 
confined main/y to a strictly conservative restoration of what they 
found.” ‘The italics are ours, and we may be allowed to rebel at the 
good Dean’s charitable words when we contemplate the rearrange- 
ments at Salisbury by Wyatt, and the rebuilding of S. Alban’s by 
Lord Grimthorpe. These are acute cases, it is true; but there is 
scarcely an old church in Europe which has not been tampered with 
unnecessarily — even Viollet-le-Duc was not immaculate. 

Dean Spence’s volume ! treats of the cathedral architecturally and 
ecclesiologically, but in a popular manner. ‘The title is taken from 
the expression of Raoul Glaber, who speaks of the immense activity 
of the eleventh-century builders as a desire to clothe the world in a 
“ white robe of churches.” 





THE extraordinary number of lives of artists now being published 
in London at moderate prices is, let us hope, a sign of an awakening 
of interest in art. The same painters appear in at least three series 
— those published by Messrs. Bell & Sons, in large form, and in an 
abridged 5s. edition; a translated edition from Professor Knackfuss’s 
German series, published by Messrs. Grevel & Co., at 4s., and Mr. 
Methuen’s, of which “ Goya” forms a volume, at 2s. 6/. They are 
all well got up and illustrated, and not being too diffuse are worthy 
careful study by the art students and art amateurs who have neither 
time nor inclination to aim higher than to acquire a true, if somewhat 
superficial, insight into the diverse and distinctive qualities of the 
various great masters. Such people cannot do better than indulge 
their love of art, or their desire for knowledge in ways artistic, by 
buying some of these handbooks. 


Ir is with a very real feeling of surprise and disappointment that 
we discover what lies between the covers of the latest work which 
deals with the Ornamental Details of the Italian Renaissance,? a 
book to which, noting first the names of the publishers, we turned 
with much interest, feeling sure that from so rich a field it would be 
impossible to cull a harvest that would not be gratefully refreshing 
and sustaining. 

Instead of finding what our fancy pictured, we find the fifty quarto 
plates filled with reproductions of “sketches made,” as the authors 
confess, ‘ with extreme rapidity in pencil, many of them being drawn 
to scale on the spot on a half-imperial drawing-block, while in other 
cases odd scraps of paper had to be used and the rough notes after- 
wards pieced together.” When such crude material is reproduced 
full-size by photo-lithography, with a carelessness that has in no 
degree mitigated the asperities of the originals, the results from the 
book-making point-of-view are not agreeable, and one seeks in vain 
to know why, when the authors went about their work with such 
leisureliness that ‘each in turn visited Italy” in order to procure 
material for their intended publication, it was necessary to make use 
of the sketches that were executed with such “extreme rapidity,” 
and why, instead of spending time in piecing together “ rough notes 
made on odd scraps of paper,” they did not spend a few shillings’ 
worth of their time in redrawing their subjects for publication. 

In the early days when the Spring Garden and the Architectural 
Association “ Sketch-books” were in their infancy fifty such plates as 
these, showing Italian Renaissance work, would have been regarded 
by the Gothicists of the day with awe and wonderment, wonderment 
that any one could devote time to such frivolous work and awe at 
the far-sighted enterprise of the authors who ventured so far afield 
for their material. But at no time, we fancy, could any one have 
been found who would give special commendation to the selection of 
the subjects or the skill of draughtsmanship displayed in preparing 
the plates for publication. The crudeness of line and lack of pre- 
cision and elegance might be forgiven in hasty notes entered in 
pocket sketch-books or in still more hasty “thumb-nail sketches,” 
scribbled on odd scraps and corners of envelopes and letters for merely 
personal and private use, but when displayed with all their imper- 
fections on so large a scale as this, the barrenness of architectural 
and artistic effect is nearly unforgivable. 


A veErRY excellent piece of bookmaking, on a small scale, is the 
illustrated catalogue of the exhibits of American artists at the 
Paris Exposition prepared by Mr. H. Hobart Nichols, and issued, 
we suppose, — since the little book has but recently reached our 
table —as a kind of ez-post-facto document, and intended more for 
a permanent record than for temporary use by those who chanced to 
visit the fair. In any case it has a considerable permanent value as 
a book of reference, since of its one hundred and fifty pages about a 
third are devoted to brief biographical notes of the painters, sculptors, 
black-and-white draughtsmen and miniaturists who, to the number of 
two hundred and seventy-eight, were allowed to have their handiwork 
exhibited. 

These notices begin with the name and date of birth of the artist 
— whenever obtainable — and end with his present address, while in 


41K The White Robe of Churches of the Eleventh Century: ages from the Story 
of Gloucester Cathedral.” By the Very Rev. H. D. M.Spence. London: Dent 
& Co. 

2** Ornamental Details of the Italian Renaissance.” Measured and Drawn by 
G. A. T. Middleton, Assoc. R. I. B. A., and R. W. Carden, Assoc. R. I. B. A. 
London: B.'‘T. Batsford. 1900. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 


between is given a record of the artist’s professional standing and 
success in the way of membership in one artistic body or another, 
and the date and number of awards bestowed upon his exhibited 
work. All this is information of a very desirable kind to have, and 
it is rather an advantage than the reverse that space has not been 
used up in printing a list of the artist’s works, even in those cases 
where the works are really well-known and praiseworthy, and likely 
to remain so. 

Architects, although they honestly believe and can unquestionably 
prove that theirs is the “ Mother of the Arts” are so used to being 
snubbed in this matter of exhibitions and exhibition-catalogues that 
they will only be amused and not surprised to learn that, though this 
purports to be the “ official” catalogue *, not one of the thirty-two ex- 
hibiting architects was found by the editor worthy of even the briefest 
of biographical notes, no architect’s name appearing in the forty odd 
pages devoted to this topic, although their exhibited drawings are 
properly catalogued. So we do not have the modest satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the architects, say, of the Boston, New York 
and Milwaukee libraries were on some evil day born into a world 
which, though beginning to esteem their works, prefers to hold the 
workers nameless and unhonored. 


























CINCINNATI CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


J HE Cincinnati Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
| held its regular monthly meeting, Tuesday, November 20, 1900. 
The following officers were installed for the ensuing year :— 

President, G. W. Rapp; Vice-President, A. W. Hayward; Secre- 
tary, Geo. M. Anderson; Treasurer, Geo. W. Rapp. 

A programme of the papers to be read during the winter was 
distributed; and a report made that ten exhibits had been sent to 
the Circuit Exhibition of the Architectural League of America. 

Messrs. Rapp, Drach and McLaughlin were appointed delegates 
to the Convention of the American Institute, to be held in Washing- 
ton in December. 

Mr. Samuel Hannaford read a most interesting and instructive 
paper on “Contracts,” which was followed by general discussion. 

GrOoRGE M. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

















[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE UNITED STATES CUSTOM-HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, AR- 
CHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


ELEVATIONS AND SECTION OF THE SAME. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
WEST ROXBURY, MASS. MESSRS. THAYER & BOWSER, ARCHI- 
TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNION TRUST & STORAGE COMPANY’S BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. MESSRS. MARSH & PETER, ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900: LE MAS PROVENCAL. M. BRUNO 
PELLISIER, ARCHITECT. 


Turis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE AT COLD HARBOR, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. MESSRS. CARRERE 
& HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF HERR FRANZ STUCK, ARCHITECT, MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
UNITED STATES POST-—OFFICE, ELGIN, ILL. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


** Official Illustrated Catalogue, Fine-Arts Exhibit.” United States of 





$10. 


America, Paris Exposition of 1900. Boston: Noyes, Platt & Co. 
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UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE, SALEM, ORE. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE, NEW BRIGHTON, PA. MR. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


UNITED STATES POST-—OFFICE, STOCKTON, CAL. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 














[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 


THEODORE ROBINSON’S “THE CANAL.” 


November 19, 1900. 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Your attention is called to the following documents 
relating to the painting by the late Theodore Robinson once offered 
as a gift to the Metropolitan Museum by the Society of American 
Artists and others, in January, 1899, and rejected by the Executive 
Committee of the Museum : — 


Resolved, That, at the suggestion of Mr. Harrison Morris, Manag- 
ing Director of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine-Arts, the 
picture by the late Theodore Robinson purchased for presentation to 
the Metropolitan Museum and now in the hands of the Board of 
Control of the Society of American Artists be formally offered to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine-Arts for its permanent col- 
lection. Adopted, October 23, 1900. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE-ARTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 14, 1900. 
Bruce Crane, Esq., Secretary, 
Society American Artists, New York, N. Y.:— 

My Dear Sir,—On behalf of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine-Arts, I have the honor, formally, to accept the presentation by 
your Society of the painting entitled “The Canal” by the late 
Theodore Robinson. 

In so doing 1 beg leave to convey in return our cordial thanks for 
the addition to the Academy’s Contemporary Collection, of this work 
of a gifted and lamented American, and to express warm apprecia- 
tion of the generous service given to the art of the nation by the 
Society of American Artists. Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Epwarp Homer Coatss, President. 


Bruce Crane, Secretary, S. A. A. 
By order of the Board of Control. 


le > 0= 


History OF TENEMENT-HOUSE LEGISLATION. — The Tenement-house 
Commission has issued a report, prepared by the Secretary, Lawrence 
Veiller, giving a history of tenement-house legislation in New York 
State since the earliest days. Upon the perusal of this report, it ap- 
pears that many excellent laws were enacted twenty or thirty years 
ago; that the present laws are less rigid in some cases. For instance, 
in 1867 the law required that, in all tenement-houses to be occupied by 
four families or more, the stairs and halls should be constructed en- 
tirely fireproof of stone or iron, and that the floor-beams of the halls 
were to be of iron, with brick arches. This is much more stringent than 
the present law, which does not require stairs to be absolutely fireproof, 
except when the buildings are more than five stories high, and are also 
arranged for four families on every floor. As early as 1867 the law 
required all wood-bins and coal-bins in the cellars of tenement-houses 
to be constructed of fireproof material. Had this law not been repealed 
in 1871, it is said, a great number of serious tenement-house fires would 
never have occurred. This history of tenement-house legislation is the 
first that has appeared. — N. Y. Evening Post. 




















MURAL-DECORATIONS AT THE SORBONNE. —It needs courage in an 
architect to arrange a plan of wall-decoration in which views of build- 
ings will be the main elements. M. Nénot, the architect of the Sor- 
bonne, has decided to have the two vestibules of the Faculties of 
Science and Letters in the new building adorned in that manner. He 
has given the commission to M. Théophile Poilpot. There will be ten 
views representing the history of architecture; the Temple of Phile 
will be the type of Egyptian art, the Acropolis of Athens will stand for 
Greece. The fortifications of Careassone will be suggestive of Gallic 
Romanesque, Sta. Sophia will represent the Byzantine period, the 
Alhambra the Moorish period, Notre Dame de Paris will appear for 
Gothic, some of the Venetian buildings will typify Italian Renaissance. 
The Chateau de Chénonceaux will suggest the picturesqueness of 
French Renaissance, and the Place Royale in Paris will close the series 
as a work of the time of Louis XIII. It is expected the new wall- 
paintings will be completed before the close of the coming year. — 
The Architect. 





Tue TiMBER-SUPPLY OF THE UnitTED Srates. — The enormous in- 
roads being made into the timber-reserves of the United States are now 
raising serious apprehensions in many quarters, though for long it was 
impossible for the prophets of lean years to gain the ears of any of the 
great consumers or purveyors of timber. The opening up and develop- 
ment of the United States was immensely accelerated by the supera- 
bundant supplies of excellent timber so long available. It was this 
that made it possible to carry railroads across valleys on timber trestles, 
in place of on heavy embankments, at a large saving in cost, and, 
above all, in time. The fact that the trestle was more costly to main- 
tain, and liable to complete destruction by fire, was a matter of minor 
importance in the case of pioneer lines. Sleepers were so cheap that 
creosoting or other methods of preservation were unnecessary, and as 
many as 18 were placed under a 30-foot rail, thus enabling it to do the 
duty of a heavier section less efficiently supported. Great rivers were 
cheaply spanned by Howe trusses of timber; and for many years the 
subaqueous portions of the piers, even of steel bridges, were invariably 
of wood. The methods of lumbermen were governed by the apparent 
inexhaustibility of the supply. Every attention was paid to the rapid 
cutting and handling of the timber, and little to economizing it. While 
in England it has ever been the practice to cut trees off at ground-level, 
thus getting the maximum amount of marketable wood from a particu- 
lar tree, this plan met with no favor with American lumbermen, since 
by making the cut higher up the time saved was more than equivalent 
to the value of the wood wasted. For converting into planks, circular 
saws of unprecedented dimensions were.constructed, the output of 
which was enormous, but was accompanied by a large waste of excel- 
lent wood owing to the great width of the kerf. These halcyon days 
have now departed, and all the principal timber consumers in the 
States are turning anxious attention to a possible, indeed, probable, 
limitation of the supply. Some of the principal paper-makers are now 
employing skilled foresters to control their timber-lands, and to prevent 
the reckless waste hitherto general. The railway companies are, one 
by one, following European practice in the matter of prolonging the 
lives of their sleepers by creosoting or other treatment. The American 
railway demand is enormous, about 90,000,000 sleepers being laid 
annually, and to this must be added that for other departments and other 
markets. According to the census of 1900, the total consumption of 
the American market was then just under 2,000,000,000 cubic feet per 
annum, and practically no steps had at that date been taken for the 
restocking of the forest-areas. If matters continue as in the past, 
the States will soon have to depend on Canada for a very large propor- 
tion of their timber-supplies. Such a condition may result in a tariff 
war, since the Americans, anxious to keep the profitable conversion 
industry on their side of the border, have placed heavy taxes on im- 
porters of converted timber; while, on the other hand, Canada, restive 
under this restriction on the establishment of saw-mills within her 
territory, has now secured the power to establish, by proclamation, an 
export-tax on saw-logs, whenever circumstances make such a course 
advisable. There is no export-tax on converted timber, but the Ameri- 
can Customs regulations impose a special tax on such timber, if an 
export-tax is levied on saw-logs by the exporting country. — Engineering. 
Tintern Appey’s History.— Among the many beautiful ecclesias- 
tical relics which our ‘country boasts none are more picturesque or 
famous than the ruins of Tintern Abbey, which have just been ac- 
quired by the nation by purchase from the Duke of Beaufort. Not 
only do these beautiful remains possess unique historic value, but they 
are endeared to us as being the scenes whence some of our sweetest 
singers drew inspiration. In this connection one instinctively recalls 
Wordsworth’s fine lines : — 
Though absent long, 

These forms of beauty have not been to me 

As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 

But oft, in lonely rooms and ’mid the din 

Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 

And passing even into my purer mind 

With tranquil restoration — feelings, too, 

Of unremembered pleasure ; such, perhaps, 

As may have had no trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. 


The remains of Tintern Abbey are situated on the right bank of the 
Wye, about nine miles below Monmouth, on the spot where Theodoric, 
King of Glamorgan, was killed thirteen hundred years ago while fight- 
ing under the banner of the cross against the pagan Saxons. The 
founder of the abbey was one Walter de Clare. It was built for Cis- 
tercian monks in 1131, five hundred and thirty-one years after the death 
of the brave Theodoric, but the first mass was not celebrated by the 
Abbot and monks in it until 1268. Earl Marshal Roger de Bigod, Earl 
of Norfolk, was the patron who commenced the building, bestowing 
great wealth on its foundation. The site was granted to the second 
Earl of Worcester in the twenty-eighth vear of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Apart from the fallen roof and tower, the greater part of the rest of the 
abbey as it stands to-day is in tolerable preservation. Both in beauty 
of composition and delicacy of execution it is second to none of the 
Early English and Decorated. That the monks in the days of old 
were merry as those of tradition may be gathered from the fact that, 
when making an excavation in an orchard adjoining the abbey in 1847, 
the remains of the hospitium, or smaller convent, in which the brethren 
were wont to entertain strangers and travellers of their order who, pass- 
ing thence through the cloisters, entered on the more solemn duties of 
the abbey, were discovered, and from its extent it is plain that hospi- 
tality was dispensed in a most liberal manner at this once splendid 
monastic pile. The abbey stands in the middle of nearly 6,000 acres of 
woodland and pasturage. The Crewn has also bought the farms from 
the Duke of Beaufort which surround Raglan Castle. These are 3,000 
acres in extent, and are most picturesquely situated. Indeed, the land- 
scape round about is remarkably beautiful, and many a pleasant day 





S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A 


can be spent in the neighborhood. — London Express. 
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SCHROEDER’S PATENT FASTENER. 


Ir has been our lot during all the years of 
married and householding life to spend the 
hours of each Thanksgiving morning in hang- 
ing storm-windows, but this year the season 











fastener hangs against the side of the win- 
dow-frame with a pin projecting through 
the lower end of the slot to prevent swinging 
of the fastener. When it is desired to open 
the window the lower end of the fastener strip 
is pulled outward to release it from the pin, 
and the window is then pushed outward to 
open position in the manner shown. As 
the window is moved to open position the 
fastener turns upon its pivot, the fastener slid- 
ing on the screw, the head of which is larger 


than the slot to prevent detachment. The | 


window is turned outward until the screw 
reaches the upturned end of the slot, allowing 


the fastener to drop to carry the screw into! 


said upturned end, and this holds the fastener 
in extended position. 
When it is desired to close the window, the 





Fig 


allows us to be a week or two later than usual. 
It has been no easy task to pass a four-foot- 
wide storm-window from the inside, out over 
the lowered upper sash, pinching fingers in 
the effort to avoid marring wood-work, and 
then by strength of finger-tips catch it just as 
it was about to fall to the ground and swing it 
to a resting-place on the sill. Unfortunately 
it was not our lot to build after the invention 
of Schroeder’s “visible” 
hangers, which are manufactured by the 


and “invisible” 





Stanley Works, of New Britain, Conn., and | 
whose adjustment and operation are explained 
by the annexed cuts. 

Figure 1 shows very plainly how the im- | 
proved “ Visible” Hanger should be fastened | 
upon the outside of the top window-casing 


and upon the outside of the top-rail of the 


sash. In fitting the hangers, the sash | 
should be wedged up off the sill and close 
against the top of the window-casing, so that 
when it is hung, it will swing free of the sill 
and fit closely at the top. 

Figure 2 illustrates the position of the 
improved “Invisible” Hanger applied upon 
the inside of each upper corner of the window- 
casing and upon the outside of each upper 
corner of the sash. In fitting these hangers, 
the sash should be wedged up off the sill and 
close against the top of the window-casing, so 
that when it is hung, it will swing free of the 
sill and fit closely at the top. | 

Figure 4 shows how the improved fastener | 
(Fig. 3) should be applied to the sash and | 
window-frame, and how tightly it draws 
and holds the sash in. 





When closed, the 


|detachment of the 


3 


finger end of the fastener is lifted sufficiently | 


| for this vast consumption. The reason is found 
in the fact that zinc-white is the only available 
white pigment that will not affect the color of 
any other pigment and is not itself susceptible 


to discoloration. Zinc-white is used by paint- 
manufacturers to increase the durability of 
their products, and by consumers on the score 
both of appearance and economy. Zinc-white 
in paint not only enhances its value as paint, 
but increases the ratio of volume to weight 
and consequently the covering capacity, and 
therefore the economy. This Company issues 
three practical treatises on the economics of 
painting, in which the relative values of the 
various pigments and vehicles are fully dis- 
cussed. ‘They are entitled “ The Paint Ques- 
tion,” “ Paints in Architecture,” and “ House 
Paints: A Common-sense Talk About Them,” 
| and will be gladly mailed free to any address, 
| on application. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO., 

| 71 BROADWAY, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


THe American Steel Hoop Company is 


to bring the screw down to the body of | going to put in steel bins at its Isabella Fur- 


the slot, when the window will slide to 
closed position by 
its own weight and 
turn the hanger 
downward into the 
position shown in 
the cut. An _ en- 
largement is formed 
in the slot through 
which the head of 
the screw may be 
passed to allow the 


fastener. 





The hangers are 


Fig. 4. Hanger, Adjusted 


made from steel, 


japanned, and are light and strong. The | 


fasteners are made from steel, and are 10 
inches long. 

These patent goods are sold by all leading 
jobbers, dealers and sash-manufacturers. 

The price is very moderate and within the 
reach of all —in fact, the very lowest for the 
very best device of its nature. 





ZINC-WHITE. 


It is hardly half a century since zinc-white 
was first introduced as a pigment in France. 
To-day in the United States alone the annual 
consumption is upwards of 40,000 tons. When 
one realizes how great a surface a ton of zinc- 
white in paint will cover, the figures seem al- 


most incredible, and there must be good reasons | 


naces, tna, Pa. This will require about 750 
| tons of steel, which will be furnished from one 
lof the Pittsburgh plants of the American 

Bridge Company. The bins will be made in 
| accordance with the design of Julian Kennedy, 
mechanical engineer. 


WARMER, snugger places in all Boston it 
| would be difficult to find than in the nine port- 
| able school-houses which, like a puzzle, can be 


| 
| 
| 
| PORTABLE SCHOOL-HOUSES. 
| 


| taken to pieces, carried away, and put up in 
| another place inside of ten days. If one did 
| not know just how these houses were put to- 
| gether it would be excusable if he imagined 
that they might be as cold as the much-quoted 
barn. But no one believes this when it is 
understood that Architect Charles H. Brown 
put his best ideas into the subject, and that he 


| wrought them all out in a manner as practical 
| and scientific as though they were to be per. 
manent instead of temporary structures, with 
a location dependent entirely upon those 
school-yards where there is the greatest crush 
in school. 
These nine school-houses are made upon 
honor and they are warranted to keep out the 
'cold in a manner altogether effectual. The 
upper floor is of hard-pine boards seven-eighths 
of an inch thick. Underneath this floor there 
is a sheathing quilt. This so-called quilt is of 
heavy paper padded, not with ordinary cotton, 
but with something infinitely better — sea-weed 
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is ensured. 


Underneath this upper flooring and its quilt 


there is a floor of three-inch planking, and 
underneath that planking on the side next the 


ground there is another sheathing-quilt, and 


— for that has air-spaces, and so extra warmth | Street, and No. 9 is in the yard of the Chest- | Graphited Wood Grease for a 


trolley-road 


}nut Avenue Primary School, Jamaica Plain. ; away out at the Island of Ceylon. 


— Boston Transcript. 


CRANE COMPANY AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


so it is plainly evident that no dampness or | 


cold can come through. 
sheathed, and in between this sheathing there 
are two thicknesses of building-paper. The ex- 
terior is covered with matched seven-eighths- 
inch boards of North Carolina pine, and the 
roofs are covered with the same kind of boards, 
on which is laid an extra heavy quality of 
canvas-duck, painted with three coats of oil- 
paint. 

Each portable is 25’ x 35’ in measurement. 
They meet the State requirements, which 
demand 30 cubic feet of fresh air for each 
occupant. 
type of furnace and galvanized-iron ventilating 


The sides are double- | 


The result is secured by a special | 


One of the exhibits at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle, Paris, which attracted wide attention 
; was that of Crane Co., the largest manufact- 
|urers of valves and fittings in the world, the 
| head offices and factories of which are located 
| in Chicago. 
| This exhibit occupied a desirable position 
jin the Palace of Machinery & Electricity, 
| Champ de Mars, and consisted of brass and 
‘iron valves and cocks for all pressures, brass 
| and iron fittings, steam specialties, engineers’ 
| supplies, and steam and gas fitters’ tools. 


iclass of goods to receive a gold medal. 





Crane Co. was the only exhibitor of this/|a 


The’ 


Nine-tenths of the world’s supply of graphite 
Ceylon! The graphite from 
which we make our Graphite Wood Gear 


comes from 


Grease comes from the Dixon Company’s 
mines at Ticonderoga, N. Y., so after all it is 
not to be wondered at that we are proud of 
this little side-show to our three-ringed busi- 
ness. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY City, N. J, 

THE contract for seven new bridges on the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad has been awarded 
to the American Bridge Company. 


METAL-COVERED SASH-BARS. 


ALL modern business places designed with 
view of displaying merchandise desire the 
view of the show-windows obstructed as little 
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ducts. The forcing out of the vitiated air is 


accomplished by the introduction into the | 


The | 


furnace 


of 


furnace is in the rear of the room and the pipe 


vent-duct the smoke-pipe. 
runs up through the roof. 

These structures cost $1,250 each, exclusive 
} 


of the heating and ventilating apparatus, and 


this was installed in each one at an additional 
cost of $150. The capacity of each portable 
The location of 
s is at follows: No. 1 is in the 


of the Adams Primary, Adams Street» 


house is 60. these 


knowledge-! 


school 
OXt 
yard 
Dorchester ; 
the Henry L. Pieree Grammar School, Welles 
Nos. 


Christopher 


Nos. 2 and 3 are in the yard of 
Avenye, Dorchester ; 1 and 5 are in the 
Grammar 
Nos. 
6 and 7 are in the yard of the Hugh O’Brien 
School, of 


Dudley Streets, Roxbury; No. 8 is in the yard 


yard of the Gibson 


School, Bowdoin Avenue, Dorchester; 


Gramma corner Langdon 


of the Albert Palmer Primary School, Eustis 


y Exhibit at the Paris Exp tion 


exhibit was tastefully arranged, as will 
seen from the accompanying photograph, and 


to study approved modern methods of piping, 


be | 


and 


flanged work, etc., for power-plants — a branch 
of the business of this Company which has 
become very important. 

COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 





CRANE 


THe American Bridge Company has a con- | 
tract for furnishing over 700 tons of structural | 
steel to go to the New York Navy Yard, Naval | 


Powder Depot, near Dover, N. H., and to the | 
Naval Magazine at Iona Island, N. Y. 
| 


COALS TO NEWCASTLE. 





SENDING coals to Newcastle is a happening 


quite out of the ordinary, but here our London | 


agent sends us an order for 10 barrels of 


as possible, and to meet this demand the all- 
metal sash-bars were placed before the public 


gave an especially good opportunity to visitors | several years ago. 


The latter, however, were not very success- 





ful on account of difficulty in fitting them and 
their rusting propensities. They, however, 
possessed so many excellent features that a 


substitute bas been devised, and its growing 








DeceMBER 1, 1900.— No. 223.] Advertisers’ Trade Supplement. 


“Atlas: i” = 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 

HAVEMEYER STORES SINGER BLDG. Atlas Portland = = 

ST. PAUL BLDG. UNIVERSITY CLUB 

AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. Cement Company 

BANK OF COMMERCE STANDARD OIL BLDG. 
JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


AND PANY OTHERS. 
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WHERE WEIGHT IS A DISADVANTAGE 


Weigh a metal ceiling plate. Then weigh the plaster required for equal 
ceiling surface and you have one reason why plaster is poorest for the purpose. 

Plaster weighs most; hence has more weight to hold up and puts more 
strain on the trusses. 

letal Ceilings are firmly nailed on, Plaster (to use an expression which 
seems to fit the case) ‘* hangs on by its teeth.’’ 

Metal Ceilings are non-absorbent. Plaster is both porous and absorbent. 
A leak fills the plaster with water, adds to its weight, and weakens it — you 
know the rest. 

Jar, vibration, shrinking of timbers, and settling of building are some of 
the things that crack plaster. They don’t crack ceiling plates of metal. 

Plaster lets go when least expected. [letal Ceiling stays on. 

Don’t let any one convince you that plaster is anywhere near as good as 
metal for ceilings, it isn’t so. 

Berger’s Classical [Metal Ceilings are the ones to USE, to handle and to 
recommend. 

Let us tell you why. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


Eastern Branch: 210 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 1428 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Specialties: CEILINGS, ROOFING, SIDING, EAVE TROUGH, CONDUCTOR, HANGERS, Etc., Etc. 























popularity is a positive proof that the un- 
desirable features of the all-metal bars have 
been eliminated. 


| 

Canton, O., are manufacturing a line of warm-| fitting, strong and first-class in every par- 
be J | Lo] t * 

air registers and ventilators, both of which | ticular, easy of operation and not liable to get 

are made exclusively of smooth steel sheets, | out of order. 





a} . . . . . . | rr . 
The new metal-covered sash-bars are light, | for which they claim superiority in construc-| The manufacturers will be pleased to com- 
strong, handsome and will not rust. ‘The | tion, stability and durability. 


municate with all architects interested in good 
core of these bars is of hardwood, over which 


In manufacturing these articles they use| steel registers and ventilators. 
materials of sufficient weight and strength to | 

fully meet the requirements. They make all TIN-PLATES. 
sizes in even inches in length and width from 
through dies, giving a perfectly even and | 4’ 


is drawn a heavy sheet of copper, bronze, 
German-silver or brass, all of which are non- 


corrodible. The metal covering is drawn THE old firm of N. & G. Taylor Co., manu- 
x 6” to 36” x 36’; also special sizes on | facturers of tin plates, Philadelphia, present 
smooth surface, and when bars are placed in| which they will be glad to quote prices upon | in the present issue quite a unique advertise- 
position they appear as solid metal. application. ment. It isa sheet of their special brand, th 
They give to the windows the appearance| Their registers are practically non-break-| “Taylor Old Style,” the coating of which has 
able, saving great annoyance from liability of | been scraped off with a knife. It gives the 


of a handsome show-case. 


They are made in many sizes and shapes, | breakage in shipping. 


user of this tin some idea of the heavy metal a 

one of which is displayed in this article. They claim that the air-capacity and | coating that is eontained upon the sheets, but H 

Illustrated circulars describing sizes and | strength are far greater than those made of | this, of itself, does not make its durability. 4 
prices may be obtained of E. T. Barnum Wire , cast-iron and at tl 


oe 


he same time they are about; N. & G. Taylor Co. pay 
& Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., manufacturers | one-half lighter in weight. 


of wire, iron, brass and steel goods of all| The 
kinds. 


particular attentior 
to the method of its manufacture. Our reade1 
materials from which these registers| are, no doubt, already aware of the way 
are made having a very smooth surface per- | which this fine old-fashioned plate is made 
|mit of superior finish, especially in bronze, 
| copper, brass, ete. 


WARM-AIR REGISTERS AND VENTI- 
LATORS. 


each sheet being dipped by hand in open pots 
of metal of different degrees of temperature. 
| All parts are accurately stamped and formed, 


It is made entirely by the Palm Oi! process, 
Tue Canton Steel Roofing Company, of ‘thus producing a register, well-made, close 


(the sheets come in contact with no acid flux 
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ALSENS PORTLAND CEMENT 


Highest Quality, 


Surface, 


Most Reliable, 


Best Color, 


Most Enduring 


Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’'S BUILDING, N.Y. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y 


ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO 

BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N. ¥. 


THE U.S. ‘NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: 


WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 








or any foreign matter to injure the metal 
coating. No rolls are used to squeeze off the 
metal. 

To those interested we would advise them 
to correspond with the Taylor Company, and 
secure samples, circulars, and also the booklet 
which they have recently issued, devoted 
especially to this one brand of roofing-tin, 
which is pronounced by all interested to be 
the highest grade of roofing-tin now made. 

This firm has agencies in all the large cities 
of the United States, carrying stock in ware- 
houses, so that shipments may be made 
promptly from any point. 


METAL CEILINGS 


EvectTion is over. The outcome of a na- 
tional election cannot of necessity please all, 
but, nevertheless, all turn with a sense of relief 
and confidence to certainties. 

In order to do our part to promote the good 
cause, we offer, at attractive prices, the most 
attractive designs of metal ceilings and side- 
walls that are produced. From our great 
variety of designs in Classic styles, surely we 
are in a position to please all who may con- 
template using such material. 

The fact that we are well filled-up with 
orders indicates that the many advantages of 
metal ceilings are apparent. 

We carry large stocks and our facilities are 
equal to increased demands; therefore, it 
would give us great pleasure to submit designs 
and quote prices, upon receipt of sketch and 
measurements of any work that you may have 
in view. 

Our specialties are metal ceilings, cornices 
and finials, corrugated iron, eaves-trough and 
conductor pipes, doors and shutters, graduated 
tile roofing, Spanish-tile roofing, metal lath, 
steel roofing and siding, galvanized-iron, tin- 
plate, lanterns, lamps, torches, oil-cans, spray- 
pumps, well-pumps, etc. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., 
CANTON, O 


NOTES. 

Tue American Bridge Company have just 
closed a contract with the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company, calling for the 
erection of two steel buildings on the banks of 
the River Weser, at Bremen, Germany. The 
machine-shop will be 100 feet in width, and 
300 feet in length, two stories in height. The 
foundry building is 75 feet in width and about 
600 feet in length. Both buildings are designed 
after the best American practice. The con- 
tract has been secured by the American Bridge 
Company in competition with the best German 


bridge shops, and shows the extent to which 
this class of work can be carried. This is a 
great triumph for the American Bridge Com- 
pany, and we hope it will lead to further con- 
tracts of the same kind. 


Mr. Jos. H. WiLtiaMmson, who for nearly 
eighteen years has been the Business Manager 
of the Manufacturers Advertising Agency, 
New York City, desires to announce that he has 
severed his relationship with that Company 
to connect himself with the old-established 
Viennot Advertising Agency, 524 Walnut 


Williamson also desires to express his appre- 
ciation of the uniform courtesy extended to 
him by his many friends in the “ trade paper” 
and general advertising field in the past, and 
will be glad to welcome them at any time at 
his new address, either at the office in Phila- 
delphia, or at the New York Office of the 
Viennot Advertising Agency, 127 Duane 
Street, Graham Building. 


Montgomery County, Ind. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News 








ADVANCE RUMORS. 


building, to cost about $70,000. 


shops after plans by Architect George L. Harvey. 


structure, costing $65,000. 


cost, $25,000. 


factory, to cost $500,000. 


ings. 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


st’y fr. coi o. ° Mrs. Martha Turnbull; a., Wm 
B. Post, 33 E. 17th St. 


Broadway. 


tension, 50/ 6” x 76’; $40,000; o., Peil Bros; a., H. 
Drosser, 93 pt St,, New York. 


Frog & Crossing Works; a., Nimmons & Fellows. 
68’ x 167’; $53,000; o Se A. Ryerson; a.,S 


Treat; b., W. T. & V 
merce Building. 


529 Larchmont "Ave. 








Street, Philadelphia, as its Business Manager, | 
in the place of Mr. Thompson, resigned. Mr. | 





Tue American Bridge Company is furnish- | 
ing from its Lafayette plant, five bridges for 





Indianapolis, Ind. — Architect John H. Stern is | 
preparing plans for a steel and brick apartment- | 


Port Huron, Mich.—The City Electric Railway | 
Co. will erect a $12,000, 135% x 225’, car-house and | 


Shreveport, La.— The James Riely Gordon Co., 
Forth Worth, Tex., is preparing plans for the pro- | 
posed jail to be built for Caddo parish. It will be 
a three-story and basement, 86 x 110’, fireproof | 


Starkville, Miss.— Architects Bryan & Weathers 
have had the plans prepared by them accepted for 
the court-house to be built for Oktibbeha County; 


Whitmires, 8. C.—W. B. Smith and Whaley & Co., 
Columbia, are preparing plans for the Glenn | 
Lowery Mfg. Co. for a four-story brick cotton- 


Wichita, Kan. — Bids will soon be advertised for a 
new $18,000 school-building, and for the addition | 
of two rooms on each of three other school-build- | 


Bernardsville, N. J.— Alteration & addition to 2 4 


| 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Meserole St., cor. Waterbury St., | 
two-st’y bk. extension to stable, 8 10" x 70 3 } 
$10,000; o., Otto Huber Brewery; a., F. Wunder, 99 | 


Liberty Ave., cor. Georgia Ave., four-st’y bk. ex. 


Chicago, Tl. — Ninty-fourth St., Nos. 318-350, one & 
two st’y bk. addition, 75’ x 158’; $18,000; o., Morden 


Wabash Ave., Nos. 182-186, one-et’y bk. addition, 
. I, Clark, Chamber of Com: 
W. Lake St., Nos. 778-784, 2}-st’y bk. addition, 40’ | 


x 66’, & rear addition, 40’ x 41/; $14,000; o. , Joseph | 
D. Hubbard; a., H. H. Waterman; b., T. C. | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Alterations and Additions Continued. i 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Walnut St., No. 226, interior 


alterations & first-st’y store front; $9,500; o., 
Mathers; b., Sherman, Orem & Co.; a., Keen & 
Mead. 

Tioga and Edgemount Sts., three-st’y bk. & iron 
morocco factory addition, 62/ 8/’ x 1294’; $25,000; o., 
> neal H. McNeeley & Co.; a., Roydhouse, Arey & 


py SE St., nr. 24th St., fourth & fifth stor 
addition, 40” x 108’; $12,000; o., Frank H, Fleer 
Co., Ine.; b., Machin & Brown; a., Amos W. 
Barnes. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cook St., nr, Morrell St., five-st’y 


bk. flat, 25’ x 87’; $20,000; 0., Benj. Nieberg, 72 
McKibbin St.; ; 6, &. Bernstein, 245 Broadway, 
N 


S. Portland Ave., nr. Fulton St., 2 four-st’y ». 
flats, 32/ 8/7 x 86’, ‘steam heat; $24,000; o., G. 
smyth, 694 Fulton St.; a., Lawton & Fields, MA 
Flatburh Ave. 

Fulton St., cor. 8. Portland Ave., 2 four-st’y bk. 
stores & aparts., 27’ 8 x 40"; $18, 000; 0, G. W. 
Smyth; a., Lawton & Fields. 


Chicago, 11]l.— Prairie Ave., No. 5932, three-st’y 


bk. flats, 25’ x 76’; $8,000; 0., Geo. Lenz; a., Chas, 
w. Nothnagle; b., Fred Harder, 2842 Union’ Ave. 

Vincennes Ave., No. 4941, three-st’ y bk. flats, 24° 
x 64/; $8,000; o., Thomas "Moses; a., C. W. Van 
Keuren; b., Charles Schleyer, 6919 Elizabeth St. 

Ww. Jackson Boulevard, No. 1410, two-st’y bk. 
flats, 22’ x 66’; $7,000; o., E. Carey: a., H. Me- 
Mullen; b., Thomas Keating, 197 8. © enter Ave. 

Drexel Ave., Nos. 4634- -36, 1our-st’y bk. apart., 50’ 
x 111’; $50,000; o., Charles E. Bartley; a., Arthur 
Foster; b., J. W. Snyder, 3813 Langley ‘Ave. 

Aberdeen St., No, 5432, two-st’y bk. flats, 25’ x 54/; 
$5,000; o. . J. J. Pear, Jr.; a., Charles W. Van 
Keuren; b., Innes & ‘Steinacker, 3645 S. Hoyne 
Ave. 

Grand Boulevard, Noe. 6009-13, four-st’y bk. 
apart., 66/ x 141’; $96,000; o., Frank P. Epps; a., 
H. L. Newhouse; b. . Harper Bros, 

Bryant Ave., Nos. 85-87, We ben -st’y bk. apart., 
47’ x 90’; $35,000; o. & a., 8. N. Crowen; b. , Mueller 
& Walter. 

Fisk St., No.3, three-st’y bk, flats, 21/ x 72’; $5,000; 
o., A. Hill; a., John Klucina; b., Joseph Rus, 1150 
S. Kedzie Ave. 

Fifty-third St., No. 957, three-st’y bk. flats, 23’ x 
697; 4 96,000; o., N. Swanstorm; a., A. G. Lund; b., 

N. Johnson, 6003 S. Morgan St. 

"Ss. Ayers Ave. , Vo. 598, two-st’y bk. flats, 22” x 58/; 
$5,000; o., Timothy Cunningham; a., Lonek & 
—s b., James Murray, 119 La Salle St. 

. Troy St., No, 444, three-st’y bk. apart., 24’ x 
m. "$10,000; o, John Cullen; a., A. J. MeMullen; 
b. James McClintock, 67 S. 44th ‘Ave. 

Park Ave., Nos. "B552- 72, and Fifty-sizth St., 
Nos. 8115 79, 3 three- st’y bk. aparts., 374/ x 72, 37)! 
x 82’, 43’ x 50’; $62,000; o., E. Mendel; a., F, L. 
Newell, 343 Fifth Ave.; ot &., 0. B. Anderson. 


| New York, N. Y¥.— Jackson Ave., cor. 156th St., 


four-st’y bk. flats, 28’ & 29’ x 65/ & ‘WV 11”; $140, oto; 
o., Max Weinstein, 887 Jackson Ave.; a., Moore & 
Landsiedel, 148th St. & 3d Ave. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St., nr. 5th Ave., 3 
five st’y bk. flats, 33’ 4/7 x 88 7/7; $105,000; o., 
Rachlin & Lewis, 400 Bank St., Newark, N. J.; a., 
M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Fortieth St., nr. 7th Ave,, 17 
five-st’y bk. flats, 27’ & 28/ x 85’ 6; $325,000; o., 
Seitz & Schreiner, 143 W. 125th St.; a, John 
Hauser, 1961 Seventh Ave. 

E. Fourth St., No. 330, five-st’y & base. bk. flat, 
23’ x 82’; $20,000; o., John Katzman, 177 Orchard 
St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

Ninety-cighth St., pr. Park St., 2 five-st’y bk. & 
st. flats, 25/ x 86’ 6"; $56,000; 0., Faw. Muller and 
Jobn Scheuring, 418 E. 9ist ’st.; a., John Hauser, 
1961 Seventh Ave. 

W. Twentieth St., No. 222, six-st’y & base. bk. 
flat, 25’ x 73’ 8”; $28, 000; o., Mrs. R. Shapiro, 10 
Beekman Pl.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

Ninety-eighth St., nr. Park Ave., 2 five-st’y bk. & 
st. flats, 25’ x 86’ 6//; $44,000; o., Muller & Schuer- 
ing, 418 E. 91st St.; a., John Hauser, 1961 Seventh 
Ate. 

E. Seventh St., Nos. 111-115, 2 six-st’y bk. & st. 
aparts., 21/ x 75’ & 21’ x 86; $42,000; o., S. E. 
Jacobus; a., G. Fred Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 


FACTORIES. 


New York, N. Y.— Prospect St., nr. 178th St., one- 


st’y & bare. bk. factory, 156’ x 119 8/', plastic ‘slate 
roof; $34,000: o., Bronx Consumers Ice Co., 8&2 
(ourtlandt Ave.; a., Frark Wennemer, 727 Trinity 
Ave. 
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a INSTR UCO- | /V2ITTIER MACHINE CoO., 





TION. 
BOSTON, mass. PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ASSACHUSE TTS INS STITUTE ELEVATORS. 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. |\§3 STATE STREET - - ~- Boston. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. ; 

College graduates and draughismen admitted OOM/S FILTERS 
as special students. Y é ; “ or 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- ESTABLISHED 1880. 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in} [mproved System. Simp!e and Effective. 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and LOOMIS-M ANNING FILTER CO 


students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Tue SNEAD & CO. TRON 
"CAMBRIDGE, “MASS. WORKS, Incorporated. 


JERSEY CITY, N. /. 


FJARV. VARD UNIVERSITY. 


i Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 


4 LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Buildings. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the Orrice: Foot or Ping St., Jersey City. 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- OOKS: 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, B =e 
one General ong man , 

‘or Descriptive Pam et apply to ‘ ° . ~ : ” 
J. L LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. ‘Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc. 


a. &. vdeo mane. A reprint of the well-known work of 


NEW YORK, N. _¥. M. Charles Normand. 
at 76 Plates. Price $6.00. 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 


Coz UMLIA UNI VERSITY Yy, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOOL OF MINEs. BoeKs ? 
ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
Somoon or Excingenine. “Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 


ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


(A Monthly Publication.) 
ScHOOL OF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special ‘ » PI P . 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. Vol. IV. 130 States. oe 
Circulars forwarded on application io the Secre- 


tary of the University. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_piInc News Co, 


_ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


—— BOOKS: 

YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
sy DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. : a 
Pror. Epwix H. Gacars.| “ Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 





Dera WING OFFICE. Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


DRAWINGS 57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 
Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Heavy Heel Prints 


scratch and mar floors finished with ordinary 
varnish. Specially selected, hard gums are 
essential, such as used in making 


\ I, X. L, FLOOR FINISH 
Y Write for Varnish List. 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpInc News Co, 

















T7LYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


QS OAYE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS: 
“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part I. I. 
A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 


des Monuments Historiques.” 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_piInc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiL_pInG News Co. 


BooKs: 


“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BurLtpInc News Co. 


B OOKS 


* Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 
American ArcuiTecT anp Buitpinc News Co 
ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 

Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yorxe 
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TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...... 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 





W Ik 


LAD EL 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON COR RUGAT’D 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





Race Locks 


=LOC THE WINDOW= 

Rare te ed 0 UT= 
= SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. ‘: = 
= SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 2: f 


THE W.&E-T.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. = 
TT 
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| la Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 














The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG. CO, 








DETROIT, U. S. A. 





“Fox-=All-Steel” 


THE ORIGINAL 


Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones with a 







Durable Bushing 
in the wheels 


To take the wear. 


No 
Screws, 
Noise= 
less, 
Look 


Best. 8 
Wheel. 


For Either a Four Hole or Machine 
Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 


SPECIFY FOX PULLEYS a ae sare 
caracouue ano SAMPLES FREE. 
Fox Machine Co., ongzincarro ates. 








“The Chlorise Hecumulator ” 


In Electric Lighting Installations 


Saves coal and labor ; reduces engine hours; 
increases reliability of service. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 
NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 


BOSTON, 60 State Strect. 


TIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
SA iw FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. 


SALES OFFICES: Ex CHICAGO, 1424 Marquette Building. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE CATES, 14 FEET WIDE 


For Department Store ALDEN & HARLOW, 
Cc. H. ROWE CO., PITTSBURCH, PA. Architects. 


++ DAM BY. 


THE SNEAD & Co. IRON WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


»»» MAKERS OF.... 


STRUCTURAL “> ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK FOR BUILDINGS 


Fine Castings in Iron, Bronze, Brass and Aluminum Bronze. 
Hand-Forged and Hammered Wrought-Iron Work. 
Pattern Formed Screens. 


Electro-plating—Bower-Barffing. 
Makers of the Green Book Stack and Snead Shelf, 
for Large and Small Libraries. 


Structural Work in Cast and Wrought Iron and Steel. 
Contracts Taken for the Entire Iron Work of Buildings. 


OFFICE: Foot of Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. TELEPHONE: 212 Jersey City, 
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NOVELTY FOLDING GATE. PATENT, APRIL 4TH, I i, 
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Tue Ws. R. Prirt 


CompositE Iron Works, 





111 FirtH AVENUE, 


New York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE “Pitt,” “BOSTWICK,” 
“ COMPOSITE ” AND NOVELTY PATENT FOLDING GATES 
AND GUARDS IN BRASS, BRONZE, STEEL AND IRON, 
FOR STORE FRONTS, VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR EN- 
CLOSURES AND Cars, BANK VAULTs, WINDOWS, 


Bripces, Etc. ALso RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY AND 





ENTRANCE GATES, WINDOW GRILLES, MARQUEES 
’ 
STAIRS, SPECIAL HARDWARE, LANTERNS AND ALL 


ARTISTIC WROUGHT WorK. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF HISTORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


vee Brunt & Howe, Kansas City, Mo., ‘ ‘ 
. M. Poindexter, Washington, D.C.. ’ | Associated Architects. 


A Deadener That Deadens 


A RESILIENT cushion that breaks up and absorbs 
the sound-waves. Compare it with the 
common thin, dense felts and papers with which 
have been wont to make believe deaden sound 

in the past. Send for our special books on 
School-house Acoustics showing a score of build- 


ings deadened with 


Cabot’s Deadening «‘Quilt’”’ 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 





28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: VY. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 


Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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iatr nN Moderne 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900: LE MAS PROVENCAL. 
’ 


BRUNO PELLISIER, ARCHITECT. 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





-ESTAB HED 1868 _ 


SRV HAVES = NGIBe 


{ # 

TI- 87 AVE. TS NEON Ade NEW YORK. 
Sy + My 
——“___ FIRE— PROOF CONSTRUCTIONS 

PNEUMATIC TUBES 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 
Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 








BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 











Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





Try them, and you will find that 
The Richness of their Colors, 
The Ease with which they Flow, 
The Blue Print and Tinting Qualities 
MAKE THEM 


ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR 


to all other similar inks in the market. The inks are true 
solutions (not mirtures in s spension), excepting the 
black, and are absolutely waterproof. Important feat 

are the style of bottle (as in cut), the improved feec 

the specially prepared chamois wiper 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


eatures 
er and 








finish for 


amount of pure linseed oil. 





floors. 


Send for booklet, “‘ The Home Beautifier.’’ 


THE CLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Specify Jap-a-lac where you wish something extra fine in the way of a 


FLOORS AND INTERIOR WOODWORK. 


Jap-a-lac is a hard, smooth, elastic and very brilliant finish that 
** wears like iron’’ and will not mar nor scratch white. 
It iS better than other wood finishes because it contains a greater 


Don’t forget that Jap-a-lac is just as good for Interior woodwork as for 











ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 


is secured by the use of OSBORN’S GUARAN=s 
TEED OLD STYLE ROOFING TIN. 


It is heavily and evenly coated with a rich 
mixture of pure block tin and lead. All sheets are 
absolutely uniform throughout. 





Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charcoal 
Iron Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s Chars 
coal Iron Old Style) is guaranteed for 55 years. 








HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __....ceeuu.. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


CREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 






The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wttb 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


ree To 





WORKS, 
1852 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
* 
{ncorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
i865 ing in New England. 
fapdal pn $60,000. Inventors and only Manu- 
<—e facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWittourt Prest 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Eras C.DAViS,Trene x. 





LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


Save Time. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 















Endorsed by Wortd’s Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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Suitable for high or low pressure. 
than an ordinary air cock. 


Take no more room 
Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 





Finncars Ae 


Tomales | 


DOORS 


STEEL POLLING SHUTTERS 


: i ‘DURABLE ‘FIRE PROOF 


PARTITIONS 


CLOSE INSTANTLY y AT 150 DEGPEES HEA . Vuh 


UE AinneéAr MFG.Co0. conumaus onio . Us-A 


Hard MA Se 
2 se 








ASPHAL 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - «+ = 


ROOFING »° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 











|THE TAYLOR “OLD STYLE" 





2 





scraped 


sheet. 


ESTABLISHED 
1810 


the market. 


the building. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO, 


Sole Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA 


Brand of Roofing Tin 
is the highest grade on 


It is the oldest brand 
of Roofing Tin made. 

Notice the rich, 
heavy coating of metal 


from the 


This brand of Tin 


will outlast the life of 











FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - - New YorE. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 











Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARcHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


oe New - Architects 
~ . Yo ——T || Builders 





Contractors 






* Stan For 





+ SAMPLES ano QUOTATIONS - Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.’ 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 


Holophane Glass Co,_~ 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 





Send for catalogue and price lists. 


AN EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


is offered the Manufacturers of the North, 
East and West to bring their goods promin- 
ently before the architects and consumers 
in the South. The January, 1901, Number of 
Southern Building News will be replete 
with special articles, statistics, directories, 
etc., making it a valuable book of reference 
for the entire year. 12,000 copies will be 
issued and carefully distributed in every 
section of the South. 





For advertising rates and further particulars, 
address 


SOUTHERN BUILDING NEWS, 


P.O. BOX 75, MEMPHIS,TENN. 
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EACH SECTION, 












AMBLER - 


HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS | 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING ON 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
Carbonate of Magnesia Sectional Covering 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 














Endorsed by Leading Architects 














ROBERT A. KEASBEY ’ ! 


PA. [—a 83 Warren St. - NEW YORK 7. 
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PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YorK City. 








SAFETY SIDEWALK LIGHT 


Strong, water-tight, non-slipping, no pegs. Large 
area of lighting surface. 1,000 square feet at new 
Colonial Theatre; 300 at Pemberton Building. 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston. 


J, W. TAYLOR’S DHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 








R. P. SOUTHARD, 
Gen’1l Supt. Building Construction. 


At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. 





CARVED WOOD 
JMOULDINGS . .. 


For Interior Finish 








AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 








ulead New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


9 and 11 Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, [ICH. 


Vapor System of Steam Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 

Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. =~ = ~- 











YORK, PA. 
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The Winslow 
Bros. Company 
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Awarded GRAND PRIZE and two GOLD 
MEDALS at the Paris Exposition, 1900 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TreEMonT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
- quarterly ” 18.00 


[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.]} 
<e Payment should be made to American Archi- 


tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Ageate at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’’ and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








New Advertisements. 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. (Boston, Mass.), 
California Redwood. Page xi. 

I, P. FRINK (New York, N. Y.), Reflectors. Page 
xiv. 

WM. R. PITT (New York, N. Y.), Composite Iron 
Works. Page iv. 

WINSLOW BROS. CO. (Chicago, I11.), Ornamental 
Iron and Bronze. Page ix. 

N. & G. TAYLOR CO. (Philadelphia, Pa.), Old Style 
Roofing Tin. Page viii. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


American Steel Roofing Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 

Gorton & Lidgerwood, 

L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
T. W. Jones. 

Okonite Co. 

Samson Cordage Works. 

H. B. Smith Co. 











WANTED. 


OSITION. — Steady position wanted with archi- 

tect by an all-round draughtsman. References 
if necessary. Address B. H. Wilson, 19 Hickory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 1301 





WANTED. 


P= TION. — By very best designer in ornamental 
Ironwork. Has superior record. Only large firms 
considered. Address “‘ Quentin Matsys,”’ care of 
American Architect. 1303 





WANTED. 


ANAGER. — Wanted, @ man as manager for a 

branch office of a well established Concrete 
Fireproofing System. No one need apply unless they 
have had a wide experience soliciting contracts for 
some system of fireproofing, and understand the plan- 
ning and estimating of steel for fireproof floors. A 
god salary and an interest in the business to the 
right man. Address “ Fire vs. Concrete,”’ this office. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Atlanta, Ga. — Atlanta University, Dr. F. H. Peck, 
superintendent, will erect a dining-hall for the 
University and a dormitory for the negro school, at 
a total cost of about $60,000. 














The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BaLtTimore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Louis, 112 8, Fourth St, 


PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 





SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


The Harrison 
Varnishes 


Are easy working, flow out 
smoothly, harden quickly and 
clear through. They insure a per- 
fect and durable finish. 


Harrison Bros, & Co., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 
85th & Gray’s Ferry Road 
117 Fulton Street PHILADELPHIA 27 Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Drawing-Office. 





Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect. 





Plastic 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 






Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Architect H. M. Hadley, Topeka, Kan.; cost, $20, 

000. 

Elkhart, Ind.— Architect Ralph Snyder has pre- 
pared plans for remodelling a brick and frame 
dwelling here for Dr. Franklin Miles, of Chicago, 
111; cost, $10,000. 

Somerville, Mass.— Architect J. Freeman Cobb 
has prepared plans fora brick and stone structure 
to contain lodge-rooms and assembly hall and store 
to be erected for the Knights of Malta; cost, $50,- 
000 


South Bend, Ind.— The gymnasium of Notre 
Dame University which was destroyed by fire 
recently at a loss of $20,000 will be rebuilt at once. 

Tamworth, N. H.— Architect A.C. Fernald, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has prepared plans for a frame building 
to be used for casino purposes; cost, $5,000. : 

(Continued in Supplement.) 








Carton Pierre.> Write for 
Scagliola Work, Catalogue. 
BU ELDING INTELLIGENCE. a tet ‘PROPOSALS. | uae 





board, southwest corner of Park Ave. and 59th St., 
December 3, 1900, for completing new public 
school 64, Broadway, Woodhaven. RICHARD H. 
ADAMS et al., committee on buildings. 1301 





SYLUM ADDITION. 
[At Washington, D. C.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at this cffice 
until December 4 for constructing a receiving 
ward at the Washington Asylum. HENRY B. F. 
MACFARLAND et al., commissioners, D. C. 
1301 


HURCH. 
[At Albany, Ga.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until December 
4 for the erection of a brick church for the Methodist 
Society. A. W. MUSE, chairman building com- 
mittee. 1301 


OURT-HOUSE. 


[At Danielsville, Ga.) 





COMPETITIONS. 





Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Fred Faulkes will erect a brick | 


and stone business building, three stories high, 52/ 
x 140’, after plans by Architects Diemann & Fiske; 
cost, $25,000. 

Chapel Hill, N. C.— The University of North Caro- 
lina has had plans prepared by Architect Frank P. 
Milburn, Columbia, S. C., for a three-story, 50’ x 
110’, brick dormitory. 

Clifton Heights, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Sani- 
tariam Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 and will erect a building for the treatment 
of tuberculosis. 

Duluth, Minn.—W. J. Holmes is having plans pre- 
pared by Architect J. J. Wangenstein for an apart- 
ment-house to be erected at E. 7th Ave. and Ist St., 
to cost $35,000. 

Elkeno, Oxkla.—J. Jalonic will erect a two-story 

.. Store and office building, 50’ x 120’, after plans by 


SYLUM. 

[At Lancaster, Pa.]} 
| Competitive plans are invited for an orphan’s home 
| to be built by the Thaddeus Stevens Orphan’s Home 
| LANCASTER TRUST CO. 1301 


} 








PROPOSALS. 


OLICE STATION. 
[At Washington, D. C.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
December 8 for constructing a police station. 
HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND ef al., commis- 
sioners, D.C. 1301 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 





; [At New York, N. Y.} 
Sealed bids will be received by the committee on 
buildings of the board of education at the hall of the 





Sealed proposals will be received by the ordinary 
of Madison County until January 15 for the eree- 
| tion and completion of a county court-house for 
| Madison County. J.N. BOGGS, ordinary. 1303 


? ence 

[At Leavenworth, Kan.] 

Proposals will be received until December 8 by 

| the Board of Directors of the Leavenworth Free Li- 

| brary for the construction of the proposed public 

| library building. M. L. HACKER, president board 
| of directors. 1301 


| CY} TATION-HOUSE,. 
[At Brooklyn, N. Y.] 
| Sealed bids wil) be received by the police depart- 
| ment at office No. 300 Mulberry St. until December 
| 4, 1900, for furnishing a)] the labor and materials 
| necessary to build a station-houre, prison and stable 

at junction of Liberty and E. New York Aves. WM. 
| H. KIPP, chief clerk. 1301 


(Continued on page xii.) 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 
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REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 
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HOLT & BUGBEE . ‘ ° > Boston, Mass. LEXINGTON LU a OO. P p . L&xXINGTON, Mass. 
BLACKER & SHEPARD > . . ° “ ” HENRY 8. LOCKE : ‘ ‘ NEEDHAM, 
J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. ; ; «“ «“ J.B.RHINES&CO. °. ; ; . WeEyYMovTH, 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. : “ “ O. WOODS & CO. : ; : NATICK, 
W. B. POPE & CO. : ; «“ “ UNION LUMBER Co. 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. : : “ “ J. P. LANGMAID & SON . ; SALEM, 
JOHN M. WOODS & CO. ; ; ; : “ “ S. B. BALKAM & ¢ ‘ ; . Hype Park, 
EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE . P . “ “ TAYLOR & GOODWIN co. ° ° . HAVERSILL, 
© W. LEATHERBEE LUMBER CO. ‘ “ «“ J. H. BURT & CO. ; . MATTAPAN, 
EB G. POND ° ‘ . “ “ STOUGHTON LUMBER CO. ‘ ‘ . STOUGHTON, 
PALMER, PARKER & CO. ’ ; «“ «“ GEORGE DeWITT . No. Easton, 
PARKER & PAGE . . ° ’ 6 “ F. W. LIBBY P ‘ : ° . AMESBURY, 4 
A.H. DAVENPORT. : : «“ “ RICE & GRIFFIN. ; . WorcesTER, ‘ 
J. F. POPE & SONS . : . . , BEVERLY, “ | E. A. BLODGETT ‘ ; . . SPRINGFIELD, “ ¢ 
W. P. RICE ‘ ‘ SOMERVILLE, “ | BERLIN MILLS CO. . ‘ . . PortTLAND, MAINE - 
Hu TCHINSON LUMBER CO. ; ‘ Lynn, “ | MORSE & CO. ‘ , : ‘ BANGOR, ne ti 
J. K. & B. SEARS CO. . ‘ . ° ‘Mipp.exoro. “ | F. D. COOK LU a RCO. . . ‘ . Nasuua, N. H. S 
BUTTRICK LUMBER CO. » + : . Watrnam, « | BARTLETT & Cc s, ieee BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Leg 
= 
re 
We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish ny 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive ea 
booklet. FS 
BARTLETT LUMBER CO. + 
9 2 


Telephone Boston 1911. Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Professi or of t rchite ture 
Mass. Institute « of Te. Anol 


(UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, /7/. 
You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 
Setu J. Temp e, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 
“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY, New Y 





Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, The * and pratt ivchitectuve” is precisely what ah. 
tudents and practitioners have alike beer ling ae 
Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. and sighing for for no one pee me nw many ye pars. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. Adjunct Professor of Architecture 


“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Cambridge, Mass.) 


TROUBLE Chis ite bg ete a 1 tena rable one. 


Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 












AND Scientific School, Harvard University 
EXPENSE “UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA," PAiZa., Pa. 
he eens ene “ws d in your “ Topical Archi- 
| tecture’’ is most welcome, 7 endl se it presents thi 
99} CAUSED BY great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
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for immediate reference. 
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We Ww. | FALLING OFF “ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, N. ¥-] 
MAY BE AVOIDED BY USING Should find its way into the reference -room of 
To | every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
NO T FALL OFF. hf , 


“Putty-less” Windows — of the archite : a me stu ee cultured 


‘ Professor of Architecture 
Send for Booklet College of Fine Arts, t ios use University 
“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


E. A. Carlisle, Pope & Co. UNIVERSITY,” Zthaca, NV. ¥ 
I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
2-10 Sudbury Street, tecture’’ and think the idea excellent. 

Avex. B. TROWBRIDGE, 
Boston, Mass. Professor in Charge 


—— New York Office, 1014 W. 74th St. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATHENS, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFPALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CANTON, O. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N, Y. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES : 


400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 


Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 


Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
SIDNEY,N. S. W. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams >i: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. «<.. 


Patent Automatic Scuttle Opener 


This Opener can be easily opened from the floor below. 
and will remain open. It is operated with ong rope, which 


both opens and closes the scuttle. When closed, it is self. 
locking, having two (2) bolts, making it impossible to open 
from the roof. In case of fire, there is no climbing of ladder 
to unlock seuttle. One pull of the rope opens bolts and scut- 
tle, which remains open, allowing people to escape by wa 
of the roof. It is made of wrought and malleable iron, an 


will not break or get out of order. Simple in construction. 


G. BICKELHOUPT “‘vorns, 


WORKS, 
242 & 245 West 47th St., New York. 





Telephone 675, 38th St. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











IRON 











Pronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 


Balconies and 


ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Med me and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York, 



















ART METAL WORK 


BANK AND OFFICE RAILINGS 

ELEVATOR CABS AND ENCLOSURES 

ORNAMENTAL WIRE-IRON: BRASS *° BRONZE WORK 
WM. INGLIS WIRE & [RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 





























PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D.C., November 21st, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
Pp. M., on the 27th day of December, 1900, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus and electric wiring) of the U.S. Post-office at 
Blair, Nebraska, in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect, by applying to 
this office or to the Postmaster at Blair, Nebraska. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1302 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., November 24th, 1900 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock P. M. on the 17th day of December, 1900, and 
then opened, for the extension of vault (issue divi- 
sion) Office of the Comptroller of Currency, Treas- 
ury Department Building, Washington, D. C., in 
accordance with drawing and specifications, copies 
of which may be had at this office at the discretion of 


PROPOSALS. 
| 
| the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
| LOR, Supervising Architect. 1302 
| Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., November 24,1900. Sealed pro- 
| posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
| M. on the 3d day of January, 190!, and then opened, 
forthe construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
trie wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post-office at 
St. Cleud, Minn, in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect, by applying 
to this office or the office of the Postmaster at St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1302 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., November 20. 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 8th day of December, 1900, and then 
opened, for the alterations and extension of the ven- 
tilating syatem of the U.S. Post-office and Sub-treas- 
ury Building at Boston, Mass., in accordance with 











J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Lron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


PROPOSALS. 


the specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Custodian, Boston, Mass.., 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising ate 

1 











Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 5th day of December, 1900, and then 
opened, for the installation of a wiring system for 
the extension of the U. 8. Custom-house and Post- 
office at Dubuque, Iowa, in accordance with the draw 
ingsand specification, copies of which may be obtained 
at this office, or at the office of the Superintendent 
of Construction at Dubuque, Iowa, at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1301 

Treasury Department, Ogice of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., November 13th, 1900. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock P. M. on the 4th day of December, 1900, and 
then opened, for furnishing the heating apparatus 
complete in place, for the Isolation Ward and Mortu- 
ary, U. S. Marine Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
accordance with drawing and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office, or at the office of the 
Superintendent at Cleveland, Ohio, at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1301 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., November 16th, 1900. Sealed pro 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 7th day of December, 1900, and then 
opened, for laundry machinery for the Hospital Out 
building and Bath and Laundry Building at th: 
U.S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New York, ir 
accordance with the drawing and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office or the office o! 
Boring & Tilton, 32 Broadway, New York City 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising —.. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect 
Washington, D. C., November 16, 1900. Sealed pro 
posals will be received at this office unti] 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 7th day of December, 1900, and the: 
opened, for refrigerators for the Hospita] Outbuild 
ing, and refrigerators and kitchen furniture for th« 
Kitchen and Restaurant Building and Hospita 
Building, at the U. S. Immigrant Station, Ellis 
Island, New York, in accordance with the drawing: 
and specifications, copies of which may be bad at tbi 
office or the office of Messrs. Boring & Tilton, : 
Broadway, New York, City. JAMES KNOX TAY 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1301 
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DYCKERHOFF____.. 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


E. THIELE, 


Sole Agent, 


99 John Street, New York. 





The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, - 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 


water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pur= 
pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 











The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


The Yale Lock 


in its original form revolutionized the art of lock-making; 


in its latest form, with Paracentric Key, 





it marks the highest standard of secu- 
rity. It is made in hundreds of 
styles and for every possible use. 
The Genuine all bear our Trefoil 


Illustrating the Yale Pin-Tumbler Mechanism. Trade Mark oa 


Builders’ Hardware 
embraces door and window trim of all kinds; our line 
covers every grade and is the largest in the trade. It in- 
cludes staple goods of all kinds and numerous mechanical 


novelties and specialties.” 


The Hardware of Ornament 
comprises decorative metal-work for doors, windows and 
cabinets; our collection of designs and patterns of this 
class is by far the largest in the world, and of the highest 
technical excellence* 

*Technical literature on this subject furnished to Architects on request. 


General Offices: 


9, 11 and 13 Murray Street, New York City. 

















PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS, 








Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar-| JPDUMPING-STATION,. 


chitect, Washington, D. U., November 16th, 1900. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock P. M., on the 7th day of December, 1900, and 
then opened, for sterilizing and disinfecting appa- 
ratus for the Boiler-house and Hospital Outbuiluing 
at the U. 8S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Isiand, New 
York, in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or the 
office of Messrs. Boring & Tilton, 32 Broadway, New 
York City. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1301 


OURT-HOUSE. 
(At Emporia, Kan.) 
Sealed bids for erecting a court house will be 
received until December 18th by the Commis- 
sioners ef Lyon County. 1302 





[At Boston, Mass. } 

Sealed bids will be received unti) January 12th, 

1901, for a pumping plant fo: the Metropolitan 

Sewerage Commission. JAMES A. BAILEY, chm» 
1301 


ACTORY. 

{At Gonzales, Tex.] 

Sealed bids wil] be received until Decem ber 4th 

for the construction of a brick taetory fur the Gon- 
zales cotton mills. J. P. RANDLE, pres. 1301 


ORMITORY. 


(At Grand Junction, Col.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Indian 

Office, Washington, D.C., until December 4 for 

constructing a brick dormitory. A. C. TONNER, 
acting com. 1301 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 

| Adamant. 





PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 


Copyrighted, 1897. 








Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 
































HOT WATER 


STEAM 
HEATERS 


for buildings of any size. 





Send for Catalogue. 


The J. H. McLAIN CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


253 Fourth Ave., New York City 
707 Ogden Bidg., Chicago, Iil. 




















PROPOSALS. 





OSPITAL. 
{At Fort Baker, Cal.) 
| Sealed proposals will be received unti Decen ber 
| 3d for constructing a hospita) at Fort Baker. J.M. 


‘MARSHALL, deputy quartermaster general, San 
1301 


Francisco, 


AVY YARD BUILDING. 
(At League Island, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals will be receives ai the Kuresu of 
Yarde and Docks, Navy Department. Washingt: n, 
D.C., until December 8, 1900, for const: ucting a 


briek and stee) bu ian g, 6: by #bout (6 fees. at the 
Navy Yard, League Island, Pa. MOKULECA) 1. 
| ENDICOTT, chief of buresu. 1301 


— SK ADDITION. 

|At Atlanta, Ga.) 

Sealed proposals will be received unti) } ecember 

5th for con pleting addition ane aiterations u ibe 

Fulton County Court-heure. Forest Adair. G. M. 
WOOD, clk. com. of roads and revenues. 1301 
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Patented April 20, 1897; Feb. 21, 1899. 


The BEST is none too good for good stores 


The IDEAL and only right way to light a 
store window is from the top, near the glass, 
the lamps being concealed from view from 
the sidewalk and their full light being re- 
flected inward and downward upon the 
contents of the window. 
of this is needed than the fact that this 
window reflector is being installed by leading 


No stronger proof 


stores all over the country 





FRINK’S 
PATENT 











It is false economy for a merchant to equip 
show windows for displaying thousands of 
dollars’ worth of fine goods, and then buy 
cheap fixtures for lighting these goods. 
Our reflectors not only light the goods per- 
fectly but gite the greatest possible brilliancy 
from a given number of lamps, thus saving 
constant expense that reflectors of less 
efficiency entail 


Let us send you a careful estimate on store lighting, not only on window 
reflectors, but on our unequalled cluster reflectors for interior lighting, and 
we will send you a partial list of large mercantile houses using same, to 
which you can refer. ° : 


F RINKS GREAT 


Installed 


in over 


This light is made in a large variety of 
sizes and styles, and special designs are 
prepared by experienced designers to cor- 
respond with any style of decoration. . . 


All these chandeliers are fitted with Frink’s 
Silver Plated Corrugated Glass, the best 
known reflector of light 


CLUSTERS 


Wired for from three to eight 
sockets for lighting stores, 
banks, halls, large offices, in- 
stitutional buildings, etc., ete: 


Everything in the line of Re- 
flectors, for every kind of 


building. .....e0e+ce0* 

















No. 2861 


CHURCH LIGHT 


20,000 Churches 


For theatres, music halls, ete., our double 
cone reflecting prismatic sun-lights, made 
in all styles from the plainest to the most 
ornate of designs, are unequalled 


Estimates free upon receipt of plans, or 
full information concerning size and 
shape of auditorium 


SHADES 


Made in deep, flat and con- 
vex shapes, lined with Silvered 
Corrugated, Best Mirror or 
Opal Glass in sections rigidly 
set in solid metal frames. . . 


Only the very best of materials 
and workmanship enter into 
their manufacture. ....... 


CEO, FRINK SPENCER, 
Manager 


NEW YORK 


Telephone * 860 Franklin. 


“ BOOK OF LIGHT” 


Cable Address “ Frink, New York.” AND ESTIMATES SENT FREE 


I. P. FRINK, 551 PEARL STREET, 


Licensed to Manufacture Electric and Combination Fixtures 
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Fire-proof Building, 





rh FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFING. 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


M. Keasbey, York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
ee View. Prest. Office, 874 Groadway, New Yo Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


* a s 
incionforevety = 3 = File for Fireproofing 
CREE oS ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES, Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
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VMIINERAL WOOL _____ = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 











NEW YORK. 








[F you want something that you can depend upon, specify Dwight 
Lumber Co,’s s 


HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


It is made from lumber which is well air-dried and then thoroughly kiln- 
dried, 
Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 


MARL ES AUSTIN GATES WY 
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E .T. BARNUM 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WIRE IRON*BRASS WORK 


BANK: FURNITURE-RAILINGS-CRILLES IRON-STAIRS 
ELEVATOR CARS AND: ENCLOSURES JAIL WORK 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON ‘WORK-IRON-FENCES-ETC. 


DETROIT -MICH-USA 
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| You never hear of an accident on 


THE MOorSE ELEVATOR 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO., Philadelphia | 




















=™\ In the Pay 


| 
\ 


= " ™~ That's he ré our ed uc ation 
“a ajjeciS you. 


We teach mechanics the theory 
of cheir work; help ynisplaced peo- 
pie to change their work, enab é 
young peo le to support themselves 
while learning @ prujession. 












Pa 250,000 students and graduates in Mechanieal, 
Electrical, Steam and Civi! Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stenography, Book-keeping, ete. Writ 








circular and mention subject in which interested 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000, 
Box 986 Scranton, Pa. 














THE MACKAY 


is the only Hot Water Radi- 
ator Valve ever placed on 
the market which simply 
cannot stick 


There are thous- 
. * 


and not one dissatis- 

fied customer. = 
We want you to 

know more about them. 


ands of them in use ir 
hy 


Write us. 


The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg Co. 


Cleveland, O., U.S.A, 








NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 





SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


Park Row Bldg., New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 
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Eastern Dept., W. L WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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Steel Ceilings 
DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize, 

Write for Catalogue No 14 of latest designs. 


We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 


Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


11 Broadway, New York. 
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Ornamental Steel Ceiling % 


and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- 
able on account of its durability, lasting qualities, 
beauty and architectural effect. 


Churches, Schools, Theatres, Residences and all y 
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ildings. 


Ours are the best because they are 
perfect in construction, joints tight-fitting, align- 
ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 


The Canton Steel Roofing Co. | 
MANUFACTURERS 


506 E. TUS. ST., CANTON, 
New York Office: ~- 


No. 157 West aa6 Street 
"Beeeececceeee cece seecenee gaggia sees B 


Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES; 

| Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
CHICAGO. 





Send for 





Used in Stores, 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 





OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 


WALDO Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 

















Sle C°T- NELSON CO: 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 








RAIL: 


ERAN 


CARVED CAPITALS ° 


* NEWELS: BALUSTERS~ 


ETC 


A 


( ANY SIZE-UPTO36 INCH DIAMETER 
LONG 


ND 24 FEE 


evar “WORK 


A SPECIALTY 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


| 
KL al 





F. W. EMERSON MFG. 
21 Mortimer Street, 


Drawing 
Tables 


40 Styles and 
Sizes 


Blue Print Frames and Cars 
Cabinets for Drawings 


Write for Catalogue 
co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














UDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 











Metal Work in Brass, 


Wire and Wrought-tron, 
Office and Bank Railings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 


s ST.LOUIS, 


N. E. Gor. Fourth & Elm Sts. 
Mo. 





‘Cohesive 
|\Construction.” 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - 


for Sale by the 





An Essay on the 


Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 











[See Al lphabetical “Index on Cover 2 for ‘Pagination.] 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< <> 


_ (Advertisers can be indexed only under | a Single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 


ART METAL WORK. 


Barnum, E. T., Detroit, Mich......... 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Uo., St. Louis, 
BD cknesae cdutxenonsaseeseeia (mon) 


ASBESTOS COVERING. 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York.... 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Mastic Works, New York. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N 
BLUE PRINTS 
—s & Esser Co., New York... 
oes, Chas. E., Boston..............0. 
apasing Print Paper Co., Boston | 
ceccceewsecccecccoscoceces (eow) 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 


BUILDING FELT (Fire and Water 


root). 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... 


CAPITALS. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 


eee ewe eee ee eeeeeeseseees 





CASH-CARRIER. 
Bostedo Package & Cash-Carrier Co., 


New Yo 
CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y... 
Atlas Cement Co., New York 


E. Thiele, 


BE ccccscoccesce 


New York.... 


-(eow) 


CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 


delphia, 


PRoccccccccess 


COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 

CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Uo., Irvington-on- 


Hudson, 


Ble Bosscccees 


CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
Palmer, Mags......... 


CORDAGE. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 


| COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. 


Art Metal ae Co., James- 


town, N. 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 
nid neneneses ces cnens 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 


8S. Cabot, 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 





CAPITALS (Carved). 
O. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbns, Ohio 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... 


sees 








DECORATORS. 
L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... | 

DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. | 
oy ly Sliding es Co., Crestlin, 


eee eeE TIC Siete eee eer eee Te Tee 


DOORS (interior Finish). 

Compound Door Co., The.....+.....++ 
DRAINAGE FITTINGS. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill.........0+.+++ 


DRAWING-TABLES. 
ani ek F. W. Mfg. Co., Rochester, 


DRAUGHTSMAN, 
E. Eldon Deane, New York, .......... 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 
Keuffel & Esser, New York........... 
DUMB WAITERS. 


| PILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B,. Pittsb’g., Pa. 


FIREPROOP BUILDING. 


Pioneer <n Construction Co., 


SIE, Biles 00 00 secoccsececsonipecee 
Hollow and Porous Brick 
Co., New York 


PIREPROOP LATHING. 


eee Tee P eee eee rer errr) 


| Hayes, Geo., New York,............. 


| PLOOR POLISH. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 


FOLDING BLINDS. 
—— Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 
i 


| GALVANIZED IRON, 


Kinkade & Liggett Co., Columbus, O American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 


Morse, Williams & Co. ; Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., ‘Boston 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal Constraction Co., James- 
town, N. Y 


TORO eee eee eeeee eveee 


GATES. 
Wm. R. Pitt, New York........ (mon) 
GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 


Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. The 
I ENA ch cvshnacedecessicads:- 


GRATES, ETC. 





Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York... 





